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CAMBRIDCE SERIES 


Information Cards, 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
Printed on thick cardboard, 


SUGAR, 
By W. J. ROLFE, 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
By Rev. A. P. Peanopy, D.D. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
By W. J. 


THE SPHYNX AT MT. AUBURN, 
By N. 


Ne. 5. THE EMPLOVMENT OF TIME, 
From the Works of CHARLES SUMNER. 


Ne. 6. THE SUN AS A WORKER, 
By W. J. 


No.7. ABOUT COMBUSTION, 
By W. J. Roure. 


No.8. ABOUT JACK FROST, 
By W. J. RoLFe, 


Ne. 9. ABOUT VALUE, 
By W. J. ROLF. 


These Cards may be used in a variety of ways, of 
which the following may be mentioned as examples : 

(1) For ting into the hands pay 
have nothing else to do. and are glad to 
them cae than sit idle. : 

(2) For supplementary reading ; especially as lessons 
to be in a familiar wet by and class. 

(3) As themes for oral instruction. The cards on sci- 
entific subjects are especially suited to this purpose, 

(4) As subjects for extempore written compositions. 


Price, 3 cents each, net. 


Ne. 1. 


Ne. 2. 


No. 4. 


Teachers. 


GRA DED 
Supplementary Reading. 


Prepared for use in Schools by 
Prof. B. F. TWEED, 
Late Supervisor of Boston Public Schools. 


Nine Parts ready. 


Nos. 1, 4, and 7: First Year, Primary. 

Nos. 2, 5, and 8: Second Year, Primary. 

Nos. 3, 6, and 9: Third Year, Primary. 
Put up in Brown Paper Covers, 4 cts. each, net. 


The want of new reading adapted to the capacity of 
the several classes in Primary Schools has created 
such a demand for suitable matter that we have been 
induced to publish a series of graded Readers which 
will overcome the chief difficulties that teachers meet 
with, viz.: that of furnishing matter specially adapted 
to the several classes, and in the cheapest possible 
form. They are prepared by Prof. TWEED, who has 
had alarge experience in our Primary Schools and 
knows their wants. It was, in fact, bis personal know!l- 
edge of the difficulty of obtaining suitable matter and 
enough of it that induced him at the request of Dr. 
Eliot, the Superintendent of the Boston Schools, to pre- 
pare the series. 


ta Sample copies sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Normal Readers. 


By Dr. A. N. RAUB, 


Principal of Penna. State Normal School, Lock Haven. 


These Readers were made by a practical teacher of several years’ experi- 
ence in teaching in ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. When teaching in the various 
grades, from the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, he observed 
the wants of the different grades, and these Reapers are the result of this 
experience. The unprecedented success which these Readers have achieved 


proves conclusively that they are on the right plan. 


THEY ARE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, HAVE CLEAR TYPE, AND 
ARBRE SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND. 


They are giving entire satisfaction wherever used. They are nicely graded, 


and all who have used them are highly pleased with the results produced by their 
use. Sample set sent for examination on receipt of $2.00. 


New Spellers. 


By G. BUCKWALTER, 


Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N. J. 


THE PRIMARY is an attractive little work, beautifully illustrated, and con- 
tains only familiar words, systematically arranged in easy progressive lessons, 
many of them being in script. ; 

THE COMPREHENSIVE contains over one thousand words liable to be mis- 
pronounced, conveniently arranged in Alphabetical lista) with their appropriate . 
diacritical marks. 

A large number of TEST words, and words liable to be misspelled, have been 
especially selected for this work. 

Sample set sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers. 
HUNTER C. WHITE, £. Agent, 


262 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 


NEW MANUALS. 


American 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. edi- 


AMERICAN LITERAURE. B 
bert, A.M., author of “The World, 
Actual,”’....50 cts. 


ASTRONOMY. By W. H. M. Christie, M.A. 
American edition revised by Prof. E.Colbert, formerly 
Sapt. of Dearborn Observatory..... 50 cts. 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. Especial price 
for introduction. Address 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., 
203 and 205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a Say where you saw this advt. 390 b eow 


Frank Gil- 
istorical and 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, 


Competent to edit, is wanted to join the business man- 
ager in publishing a Monthly Educational Journal in 
Illinois, which has good lists of subscribers, and infiu- 
ence. Ca 
has earn 


ity is sought more than capital. One who 


a good salary preferred. 
Address EDITOR, 
Care of Lorp & THOMAS, 


890 a McCormick Block, Chicago. 


EK. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 


36 West 2ist St., New Vork, 


Dealer in School Furniture and School Supplies. 


AGENT FOR JUVET GLOBES. 
COULD’'S FAMOUS ARITHMETICAL FRAME, 


Also, Depot for Berger’s Method for Learning the 
whole French Pronunciation in Two Lessons. tf 


A SPLENDID PREMIUM. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars 


(see page 237 of Journal of last week) 


The Song Sheaf: 


A collection of Music selected with special reference 
to Day-school use; edited by Prof. P. K. McMInn. 
Price in manilla covers, $10 per hundred copies; $1.32 
per doz. Sample copy sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cts. 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., 
203 and 205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ie Say where you saw this advt. 390 b eow 


New England Conservatory School of Fine Arts, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Principal. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 14th, 1882. 
For circulars address E. TOURJEE. 383 m (1) 


should be in the hands of every Teacher and Educator. 
To enable our patrons to obtain it free ef cost, we 
have made special arrangements with Messrs. Woop 
& Co., the publishers, whereby we are enabled to offer 
this incomparable standard work as a premium for 
aclub of five new Subscriptions to THE JOUR- 
NAL, and $12.50 or new subscriptions to our publica- 
tions to the amount of $13.50. Do not lose this 
opportunity. 
For specimen copies, etc., address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


We furnish them d for $1.50. 
Address N. E. roe Bose 


WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S 
uine American Steel Pens. 


Newsdealers. 


en- 
They are confidently presented to their 
attention on the ground of merit and economy, as they possess eyery 


origey that belongs to first-class School Pens. Their standard Nos., 333, 
44, 128, are especially recommended. Order through the Stationers and 


HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 


PRIZES 


PRIZES 


SECOND ANNUAL LIST. 


$1000 


Will be awarded in 190 PRIZES, for the best pencil drawings made with 


Pupils of all the public and private $chools and art schools in the i 
United States can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent | i; 
they may possess. For a pamphlet containing full particulars,address  _ i 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 
JERSEY OITY, N. J. 


American 
Graphite 


PENCILS. 


PRIZES 


THE 
tion enlarged and brought todate. By Frank Gilbert, ee | 
cts. 
| | 
| 
q 
| | BINDERS. 
- 


- 


os 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 


METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 


Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


—— Mention this paper. 
in Colors 


SILK BANNERS anagora. 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 


59 Carmine Street. 


sa Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CAT/ LOGUE furnished 


on applicstion. 193e0w 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED TO SEL! THE 


RICH NEW BOOK 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 
300 best loved Gems chosen from the whole realm 
Music. Usual cost, 887! Here, only $2.50. 
© book like it. Nocompetition! Sale is immense!! 
Eminent citizens say: ‘'A treasury of pleasure for every 
home.” —O. H. Tiffany, D.D. “A perfect marvel of 
excellence and cheapness.’’—G. A. Peltz, D.D. “Full 
gems.” —F. L. Robbins, D.D. “TJ like it.”— 
H. Doane, Mus. Doc. “Jt meets a real household 
want.”—A.J.Gordon, D.D. ‘Its contents will bring 
genial sunshine to the home.’’— Prof. W. F. Sherwin. 
“TI have examined this sumptuous volume with great 
delight.” —J. H. Vincent, D. should be in every 
household in the land.’’—Prof. C. C. Case. Three 


million pecans wes it, hence it is a grand chance 

Prose and Poetry. Introduction by T. L. Cuyler, D.D, 

added. 34 new authors. $2.75. On this, Bibles, and 


money. e8, etc., e. Address 
D BRO +, Boston, Mass. 

BETTE MOTHER, HOME, AND 

IEEAVEN. 400 best authors. 

This elegant Home Book made more beautiful. Re- 

vised. 6!et Thoneand. Entire new Plates. 40 pages 

our new Cyclopedia, $200 a month to Agents. E. B, 
TREAT, Publisher, New York. 388 h 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE o 


GARFIELD 


Ablent Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Conta ning the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood ; syesgies of his youth ; mig4t of bis 
early manhood; valor as a Soldier ; career af a States- 
man; election ‘to the Presidency, ‘and the Tragic 
Story of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
YOO lerze nages. Outfith@eent« Addre<e 
BONES BROS & CO. Cincinnat’ arc Chicane 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE - 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N.Y. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS, 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


is the grandest chance ever wen ee you. Introduction by 
GEN. This I Uustrated, First-class and 
Thrilling work outsells all others 1 rf to 1, and is the fastest sel 
ling book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders a TED. 
telus thousand in press, Fé AGENTS WANT 
reclusive Territory and Extra eae given. Send for circul 
- WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, jam 


PIKE & CO., 
OPTICIANS, 


928 Broadway, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Fine 


, TELESCOPES, 


Opera, Field, and Marine Glasses, 
At greatly reduced prices, 


with Pebbles of the finest quality, $4 pair. 


Send —- for our 116-page illustrated Cat- 
alogue of all Optical Instruments, as well as 
Pedometers, Rain Guages, Batteries, Barom- 
eters, Thermometers, Spectroscopes, &c., &c. 


ASTRONOMICAL AND LANDSCAPE | 


Spectacles ani Eye Classes | 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; 
SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 
| EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 
| ‘GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 

IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, pre- 
vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest,and sleep. It gives a better disposition 
to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 

Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Oz-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CBOSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, @1. 


Vitalized Phos-phites. 


RELIEVES LAS- 


L 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


H. B. BENJAMIN, new yor, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINGC PLATINUM. 
A. veuy lange hack of for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


(STONE CLOTH.) 
A Perfect, Flexible Blackboard for Lecturers, 
Teachers, Sunday ~-Schools, &c. 
Made only Sook SI 


New York Silicate Boo 


191 Felten Street, New York. 
for Circulars. 


LAPILINUM 


Slate Company, 


ESTABLISHED 
1866. 


CURT W. 


and Apparatus. 


MEYER, 


11 Dey Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


- Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00 ; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
1 Catalogues on application. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Gs Correspondence 
solicited. 


J. & H. 


BERGE 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 


NEW YORK. 


+E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


Oun skilled artisans, by costly experiments, are 
constantly introducing new styles of Organs with 
varied embellishments and improvements. The old- 
established and popular “ ESTEY” is ever new and 
increasingly esteemed. Illustrated Catalogues sent 
free. J. ESTEY & co., Brattleboro, Ve. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


Estey Organs, 


STEEL 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 908,006, 332,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


Coens... 


> Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
601 WasHIneToN St., Boston, Mass. 


SCROFULA 


and all scrofulous diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, 
Eczema, Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Car- 
buncles, Boils, and Eruptions of the Skin, 
are the direct result of an impure state of the 
blood. 
To cure thege diseases the blood must be puri- 
fied, and restored to a healthy and natural condi- 
tion. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has for over forty 
years been recognized by eminent medical au- 
thorities as the most powerful blood purifier in 
existence. It frees the system from all foul hu- 
mors, enriches and strengthens the blood, removes 
all traces of mercurial treatment, and proves it- 
self a complete master of all scrofulous diseases. 


A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores, 

“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofu- 
lous sores (uleers)on my legs. The limbs were 
badly swollen and inflamed, and the sores dis- 
charged large quantities of offensive matter. 
Every remedy I tried failed, until I used AYER’sS 
SARSAPARILLA, of which I have now taken three 
bottles, with the result that the sores are ae 
and my general health greatly improved. I fee 
very grateful for the aye your medicine has done 
me. Yours respectfu Mrs. ANN O’BRIAN,” 

148 Sullivan St., New York, June 24, 1882, 


{> All persons interested are invited to 
call on Mrs. O’Brian; also upon the Rev. Z. 
P. Wilds of 78 East 54th Street, New York 
City, who will take pleasure in testifying to 
the wonderful efficacy of Ayer’s Sarsaparil- 
la, not only in the cure of this lady, but in 
his own case and many others w thin his 
knowledge. 

The well-known writer on the Boston Herald, B. 
W. BALL, of Rochester, N.H., writes, June 7, 1882: 


‘* Having suffered severely for some years with 
Eczema, and having failed to find relief from other 
remedies, I have made use, during the past three 
months, of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, which has 

effected a cure. I consider it a magnifi- 
cent remedy for all blood diseases.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


stimulates and regulates the action of the di- 
gestive and assimilative organs, renews and 
strengthens the vital forces, and speedily cures 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, 
Catarrh, General Debility, and all diseases 
arising from an impoverished or corrupted condi- 
tion of the blood, and a weakened vitality. 

It is incomparably the cheapest blood medicine, 
on account of its concentrated strength, and great 
power over disease, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5, 


Cam OFFER. ‘Wanted. —Complete set of Barnard’ 8 


for our Grand Premium Lis¢ if you wish to 
BEN make Vacation a one, Address 


OUBNAL, 16 Hawley 


Am, Journal of Education. Address, giving 
Honlars, THOMAS W, BIOKNBLL, 18 Hawley St, Boston, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


GZ 


2 2 g T. H. MCALLISTER, a> 
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MENEELY BELL 


== Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo! , Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, Y. 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


Window Shades 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Send size of window for estimate, to 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & Co., A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. ad the Socie for the 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00. Also, 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, 823.50, 


NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


889 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 

mW Catalogues on 
Best Known. EsTABLISHED,I824. Lanterne and Slides 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


JAMES W. QUEEN CO., 
(1) 9234 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ “a Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and — use, 
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WORDS AND DEEDS. 


BY GEO. HOWLAND, SUPT. CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 

High sounding words the loudest ring 

When from a hollow heart they spring,— 
Mere bursts of empty sound; 

The heart that human welfare heeds, 

That writes its vows in noble deeds, 

Which ever he who runneth reads, 
Is often silent found. 


Undying promises are flung 
Most freely from a trifling tongue, 
In words of idle breath; 
The actions wrought with earnest will, 
Unswerving in its purpose still, 
Through good report, nor less through ill, 
We aafely trust till death. 


Melodious tones, in sweet accord, 

May warble forth for a reward 
From even hireling throats; 

The hand that lifts the fallen up, 

And holds to parching lips the cup, 

Nor rests until the famished sup, 
The friendly heart denotes, 


Well-rounded phrase, and courtly grace, 

Sweet greetings in the market-place, 
The mere pretender can; 

The sick man rising from his bed, 

The blind restored, the waking dead, 

The Gospel to the lowly read, 
Proclaims the coming man. 


° The hypocrite, perchance, beguiles 
Our weariness, when fortune smiles, 
And hopes our ill may cease; 
But help the struggling spirit craves, 
That from the rising tempest saves, 
And stills the tumult of the waves, 
And bids their raging cease. 


An envious tongue can but too well 

In words of seeming wisdom tell 
Of faults and errors past; 

A friendly hand will aid extend, 

From threatened dangers to defend, 

Regardless what may be the end, 
Unchanging to the last. 


An enemy, in accents sweet, 

May to admiring crowds repeat 
A struggling people’s woe; 

To aid the tottering feet to stand, 

To take the weary by the hand 

And lead them to the promised land, 
Heaven’s chosen leader shows. 


Surrounded by protecting hosts, 
A recreant most loudly boasts, 

With boasts his courage feeds; 
By direst danger undeterred, 
Still faithful mid the faithless herd, 
Rings out the patriot’s loyal word, 

When words themselves are deeds. 

— Illinois School Journal. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Boy Wanrtep.—The boy that is “ wanted” must be 
active, intelligent, cleanly in his habits, quick to learn, 
obedient, truthful, and, above all, he must be honest.— 
Chicago Evening Journal. 

Notice how much the conditions relate to charac- 
ter, and how little to attainments. The suggestion is 
that the teacher must not forget, in his zeal to impart 
knowledge, that if his boys are to fill the places where 

ys are wanted, he must do what he can to give them 


such nurture as will develop and strengthen good char- 
acter.—Illinois School Jour. 


Rurat Scuoors.—In our country towns, as a rule, 


the school system hag been accepted, and is looked upon 


as a kind of perpetual motion which will take care of 
itself. So long as teachers appear pleasant and keep 
good order in school, everything is pronounced satisfac- 
tory. But, brethren, these things ought not to be. In 
this age of advance and of scientific methods, our 


schools, — the foundation of intellectual progress, — 
should not lag behind. We should constantly be on 
the watch for any opportunity for substantial progress. 
—New England Homestead. 


PERENNIAL YoutTH.—One must be young to attract 
the young, to fire them with enthusiasm. True, youth 
is not simply a matter of years,—it is often a matter of 
temperament; but the average teacher is himself kept 
alive by the vitality of his earlier training. The philo- 
logical world will long mourn for Charles Graux, who 
died famous at an age when American scholars are 
scarcely out of their pupilage. The physiologists of 
England are plunged in grief for the untimely death of 
Balfour, and we picture to ourselves what these men 
would have become had they been spared. Perhaps as 


teachers they were at their best when they were taken, 
for every teacher of long experience can confirm the 
statement that the first-fruits ripened by the heat of an 
unchilled enthusiasm are often the fairest of all.— Nation. 


HEALTH IN ScHooL.—An eminent Swiss physician, 
as a result of finding that, out of 23,200 infants exam- 
ined for this purpose, only 122 possessed any abnormal 
peculiarities, argues that, as a rule, a child is straight 
when he goes to school for the first time. He further 
attributes to the enforced maintenance of one attitude 
for a length of time the corporal deformations which 
are displayed at a later period; the various portions of 
the juvenile organism are easily displaced, and if the 
cause continues, such displacements become permanent. 
He advocates more attention by doctors to the medical 
aspect of school-life. A point of essential importance 


is the maintenance of the suppleness of the lumbar re- 
gion, and he condemned the habit of supporting the 
body on one side only, either sitting or standing.— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


vs. Practican Strupies. — The Saxon 
Minister of Education thinks that the tendency to con- 
sider classical studies unpractical, and to replace them by 
something more obviously useful, is due to the mis- 
management of these studies, — firstly, by overburden- 
ing the pupil’s capacity ; secondly, by over-specializing 
the instruction, and intrusting it to young and inex- 
perienced teachers. There is already too much learning 
by heart of syntactical rules, and a great danger 
that each section of classical study may be driven too 
far by the specialists, and so rendered too minute and 


various for any ordinary pupil’s comprehension. The 
present system is described by the Minister as teaching 
“an abstract and subtle dogmatic which destroys all the 
pupil’s enjoyment in the great literature of the past.” 


THe Mopern we must not deny,— 
we must look in the face,—the fact that our advanced 
education does really develop in some of our young men 
a kind of inaptitude for any public career, that is com- 
plete and pitiable. The very playground has lost its 
traditional character. It is a battle-ground no more. 
Formerly every school-boy was ranked according to his 
fighting-power; but to-day we have gentler play-ground 
manners and better play-ground morals. Pictures, 
anecdotal lectures, and other delights, are followed by 
books written, during the present century, by writers 
like Scott, George Elliot, and Dickens, who have spent 
their lives in producing a kind of literature which gives 
the most exquisite pleasure to those who read.—James 
Parton. 

ScHoots vs. InpivipvALIty.— Much has 
been said against the dwarfing, stunting, or leveling 
effects of rigid systems of grading. From remarks 
heard occasionally, one would suppose that it is the 
custom in schools to keep the quick and capable pupil 


marking time till his class comes level with him, This 


practice certainly is wrong. A system so rigid as not 
to allow promotions at any time of the year or to any 
number of pupils richly deserves condemnation. 

There is, nevertheless, a great deal of refinement and 
over-reaching in placing too much stress upon individu- 


ality. There is so much in the nature of all minds that 
is common, that excessive straining after peculiarities, 
especially in treating the elements of knowledge, is 
profitless and impracticable.—A. FE. W., in Wis. Jour. Ed. 


WHY EDUCATE THE CHILDREN OF THE 
COMMON LABORER? 


Why educate the child out of his sphere? Why 
teach him to aspire beyond the position which the vast 
majority must always occupy ? 

This question is answered, not by the teacher who, 
of course, magnifies his vocation and wishes to create 
a demand for his wares, nor by that ambitious, discon- 
tented-with-his-lot parent who wants to get his children 
up to a higher round of the ladder than the one he has 
been able to occupy. It is answered by the spirit of the 
age, by the living necessity of the time, and we cannot 
gainsay the reply. 

The age is one of productive industry. Its active 
principle is invention. Mind, — \not the body,—is the 
inventive power; the directive power that can manage 
and use machines to advantage is mental, and not phys- 
ical skill. The growth of invention is so rapid that 
the increase of manufacturing power by the aid of ma- 
chinery is said to double, for all the world, once in seven 
years. Tho multiplication of steam-engines, and the 
improvement of machines, renders this possible. What 
unintelligent hand-labor is there that has any certainty 
of being in demand ten years hence? More than this, 
what trade is there that can count on using, ten years 
hence, just the kind of technical skill that it requires 
now ? 

The history of the present is a continual shifting of 
vocations,—no vocation having any long lease of life. 
The new discovery will make the trade learned to-day, 
after a long and tedious apprenticeship, useless to- 
morrow. The practical education, therefore, is not an 
education of the hand to skill, but of the brain to direct- 
ive intelligence. The educated man can learn to direct 
a new machine in three weeks, while it requires three 
years to learn a new manual labor. The hand, trained 
for twenty years at one kind of labor, cannot learn a 
new work requiring different skill, because the muscles 
have become set and stiffened into one form of action. 
An uneducated workman will be thrown aside to perish 
inanalms-house. Only the versatile intelligence is able 
to meet the demands of the age of productive industry. 


The more educated intelligence, the more invention. 
The more conquest over nature by invention, the more 
aspiration in the mind of the individual. To be a 
drudge ought not to satisfy any human being. Perpet- 
ual growth in knowledge and wisdom, in the realization 
of reason, and the image of the god-like, is the vocation 
of man. To be discontented with the real is, therefore, 
the lesson of civilization. 

The race to which we, as a people, belong is not an 
indolent race. Look at its history and study the mag- 
nitude and quality of its achievements! Why has it 


done all these ? What would it have done if it had not | 


had ambition, and aspiration, and much heart-hunger ? 
Have not the Anglo-Saxon and Norman races been the 
most discontented of races on the planet? What con- 
tented race is there that has accomplished anything for 
which mankind are the better ? 

Our civilization rewards the workman who is looking 
beyond the machine he is using to a better one that he 
has conceived in his mind. Arkwright and Whitney, 
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Fulton, Stephenson, and Morse, and Bessemer, are held 
in high honor as heroes in the conquest over nature. 


We, in America, have much more to urge us to es- 
tablish common-school education than this demand of 
the age of invention for intelligent labor. We have 
permitted universal suffrage, and the government is of 
the majority. If we donot have universal education we 
shall all suffer for it. For we are tethered to the low- 
est stratum of our population, and must accept their in- 
fluence in our politics. Nothing but education will 
ameliorate it. 

The lover of his kind rejoices in the knowledge that 
here in America we have so organized our society that 
the welfare of the highest is connected, indissolubly, 
with the lowest, so that each and all must, in the main, 
see clearly that he is his brother’s keeper, and realize 
the solidarity of the social whole. Each man is what 
he is, not through himself alone, but by and through 
the reflection thrown back upon him from the social 
whole in which he lives and has his being. Under 
monarchies and despotisms the same fact was true, but 
there was such a mirage created by the principle of 
caste that it could not be seen clearly except by deep 
thinkers. Here it is visible, for the common laborer is 
also a voter, and participates in making the laws of a 
free government. 

We say, therefore, to the Pharisee, who goes by on 
the other side, or who looks askance and asks, “ Why 
educate the children of the common laborers ? ” —for 
your own well-being and the well-being of your chil- 
dren, the children of all must be educated. For here 
all, and not the few, govern. If you wish property 
safe from confiscation by a majority composed of com- 
munists, you must see to it that the people are educated 
so that each sees the sacredness of property and its 
service to the world ip ;making available to each the 
industry of-the on tire: population of the earth. The 
study of geography in our common schools is one long 
lesson in the dependence of each people on all others 
through commerce. The industry of each nation is not 
the industry of individuals to supply their own immedi- 
ate wants, but an industry which pours its productions 
into the markets of the world, and in return receives its 
just share of the productions of all climes and seasons. 
Geography is the presentation of the process of the ma- 
terial blessings of civilization, in a scientific form, ad- 


dressed to the thinking intelligence of the child or 


scholar. Is there any study better calculated to inter- 
est him in the conservation of those great social insti- 
tutions based on property ? Not, indeed, unless it is 
the study of human nature as revealed in those best se- 
lections from literature contained in his school readers. 
In his reading-lesson he finds the poetically-inspired 
expression of his deepest and purest feelings, of his 
subtlest insights, of his truest moral instincts. Out of 
the dim region of semi-conscious instinct they come 
forth to the light of conscious conviction and felicitous 
expression in words,—and all this through the study of 
reading in the common school! Here he gets not only 
social science, but also moral culture. The soul of the 
child of the common laborer kindles with aspiration as 
he reads burning words of patriotism and immortal 
valor, of disinterested heroism and self-sacrifice for 
others. He feels his inborn divinity as he reads of the 
triumphs of his race, and sees in the visions of poets 
the lofty ideal of the future set before mankind. All 
this is not wanted, we are told, in the children of the 
common laborers. If not, we are sorry for the person 
who does not want it. He is so blind that he does not 
see the shore of Charybdis, when he steers away from 
Scylla,—he steers away from a restless and adventur- 
ous class of people, but only to run into the evil alter- 
native of a people leagued together against capital, full 
of communistic dreams about labor and wages, with no 
broad humanitarian feeling, with patriotism rooted out 
by international association against the rights of prop- 
erty. He is willing to have a proletariat elect his leg- 
islators, if only he can find contented bootblacks and 
house-servants. 

All the studies of the common school are conservative 
in their character, because they all open the windows of 
the soul and give the mind insight into the substantial 
character of the institutions of civilization. They all 
tend to produce the conviction that the well-being of 


man is best furthered by the very instrumentalities that 
have been discovered and elaborated by the race, and 
especially by modern civilization. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history, and grammar, all open 
the soul to light on the question of subduing nature, or 
on the question of the character and destiny of the 
human mind as revealed in language, or social usages, 
or political forms and changes. The good school, more- 
over, teaches industry effectually. 

One voice, the voice of Christian humanitarianism, 
says: Teach aspiration for all that is good and noble 
and divine; teach it to all, even the lowest. Teach all 
to desire with an unquenchable hunger more wisdom, 
more knowledge, more command over nature, more ele- 
vation of position, more usefulness, more directive 
power. The other voice says: Be contented to remain 
at the bottom, and quench all aspiration. All talk 
about perpetual growth in knowledge and wisdom is 
nonsense and worse, when addressed to the children of 
common laborers. 

The reason that the first voice gives for its creed is 
that its faith teaches the divine origin and destiny of 
the soul, and that the goal of civilization is the eman- 
cipation of each and from all debasing servitude of 
body and mind, and that it is the Christian duty of all 
to help their fellow-men to rise. The reason given by 
the other voice is the necessity which it feels that there 
shall be a class of society perfectly contented to be 
menial servants and fitted for nothing above that office. 

The progress of civilization supplies more and more the 
machinery to perform menial service, and makes it nec- 
essary to educate all into directive intelligence. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


BY PAMELA MCA. COLE, 


No. III. 

Eton College, now one of the most prominent of the 
public schools, owes its existence to the school at Win- 
chester. That city being a part of the time the resi- 
dence of the court, the school had always been much 
noticed by the nobility, and had received many marks 
of royal favor. Henry VI. early in life conceived the 
idea of establishing a school where poor students might 
be prepared for the university, especially for the service 
of the church. When at the age of eighteen he as- 
sumed the charge of national affairs, he directly car- 
ried his plan into execution. The school commenced 
in 1440, bote the name of the “ King’s College of our 
Lady of Eton beside Windsor.” A little later, he 
founded “ King’s College” at Cambridge (for which 
Eton was preparatory), thus carrying out the plan 
closely corresponding to that of Wykeham. The stat- 
utes of the school of Winchester were also adopted, and 
the number of pupils on the foundation the same, sev- 
enty. In order to insure the carrying out of these ar- 
rangements he caused a number of the Winchester pu- 
pils to be transferred to Eaton, and with them their 
master, the learned William de Waynflete. There 
was also an endeavor to strengthen the ties of affection 
between the two schools by a compact reciting the com- 
mon interests, and pledging the pupils to a mutual de- 
fence of each other’s rights and privileges, and an in- 
terchange of kind offices. Though the literal compact 
has now become a dead letter, yet a friendly feeling, not 
incompatible with a generous rivalry, still exists be- 
tween the two institutions. 

But King Henry, whose learning and devotion would 
have adorned a private station, had not the energy needed 
to preserve a throne in those troublous times. Eton suf- 
fered greatly in the Wars of the Roses, and Edward 
IV. would have destroyed the school by merging it in 
another, but he was stoutly resisted by the provost, 
William of Westbury, called “the Camillus of Eton” in 
grateful memory of his firmness at this time. Eton Col- 
lege also had a narrow escape from dissolution by the en- 
actments of Henry VIII. against collegiate institutions, 
and its fate was hard during the civil wars, when it was 
alternately in the hands of the Puritan and Cavalier, but 
after the Restoration it rose to more than its former 
prosperity. The original number of “ foundationers ” is 
still kept up, but the other pupils, “ Oppitges: ” as red 
are called, number some nine hundred, 


Games, never neglected in the public schools, occupy 
a large place in Eton life, and the arrangements there- 
for are very regular; “in the ‘ winter half’ foot-ball, in| 
the ‘summer half’ cricket and boating.” The stand- 
ard of scholarship is high, and it is pleasant to read in 
the reminiscences of an enthusiastic Etonian, that 
“though the greatest objects of veneration in the school 
are undoubtedly the leading athletes, there are no ob- 
stacles to the more studious enjoying themselves in 
their own fashion.” 

The discipline is very severe, though less so than in 
earlier times; it is to be supposed no future master 
will gain the fame of Nicholas Udall, in 1535,—*“ the 
best schoolmaster and the greatest beater of our day,” 
said an ex-pupil. Of Keate who became head master 
in 1809, it was said that he had “ flogged half the sec- 
retaries of state, bishops, generals, and dukes of England 
of the present century.” At one time one of the high- 
est classes, 80 in number, having refused obedience to 
his orders, he restrained his wrath until “ the hour for 
retiring” (10 p. m.), and then having sent to call the 
delinquents from their beds, in parties of seven or 
eight, he flogged them all with his own magisterial 
hands, finishing at midnight. The scene is feelingly 
described by one of the class in the writings of later 
years. There are many Eton traditions of “ Keate’s 
time,” as it is called, yet he was aman of generous feel- 
ings, and is said to have been much loved by his pupils. 


The celebrated “ Montem” (or “ Ad montem ”) has 
been recently abolished. It was one of Eton’s great 
gala-days, when the scholars marched in procession to 
“Salt Hill” and received contributions from visitors and 
friends. The collection, called “ salt,” was intended to 
defray the expenses of the captain of the school when 
he entered Cambridge. Many theories have been ad- 
vanced concerning the origin of this festival. It is 
supposed to have been derived from a Winchester rule, 
providing for the out-door exercise of the scholars in a 
walk, “ad montem,” to St. Catherine’s Hill, outside the 
city, a custom known as “ going on hills.” 

In the list of distinguished Etonians we find Corn- 
wallis and Wellington; the statesmen Walpole, Fox, 
Windham, Gladstone ; the poets Waller, West, and his 
friend Gray, who has commemorated his old school in 
that “Ode on Eton College ” so dear to lovers of poetry. 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR THE BOYS? 


BY EDITH E. WIGGIN, 


It is a matter of deep concern to parents, teachers, 
and all others interested in public-school education, that 
so small a proportion of the boys found in the lower 
schools go through the entire course. Comparatively 
few graduate from the grammar school, fewer even enter 
the high school, while the number of those who take its 
four year’s course bears a surprisingly low ratio to that 
of the lower grammar classes. An examination of school 
statistics in a city not far from Boston shows the signifi- 
cant facts, that while there were more than one hundred 
and thirty boys in the lowest grade of its grammar 
school at the close of its last school-year, but thirty- 
seven graduated from these schools, and only twelve 
from its high school. This city is probably a fair rep- 
resentative of others of its size. It is not, moreover, a 
city of mills, whose chief interest makes a fearful draft 
upon its able-bodied boys. 


It is true that in many instances family poverty com- 
pels the boys to go to work early. But in quite as 
many will it be found that no such reason exists. It is 
not that school-life is made hard for them by any influ- 
ence within or without its walls. This may happen in 
some cases, but these are not the cases under consider- 
ation. The boys leave school because they do not want 
to stay. Their parents may be able and willing to keep 
them in school as long as they will stay; they may pro- 
vide them with whatever they need to use there; it 
may be their fondest wish that their sons shall take a 
college course; but in spite of abundant means, and in 
opposition to the advice of friends and teachers, they 
leave school for a life of what they call “business,” 
which high-sounding term includes all occupations pos- 
sible to a boy, from selling newspapers or shoe-lacings 
in the street to a salaried clerkship. So, with more oF 
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less knowledge of arithmetic, a smattering of geography 
and grammar, possibly a glimpse at history, unable to 
compose or spell a letter correctly or write it in a clear, 
business-hand, hardly knowing the names of the best 
authors and unacquainted with their works, they launch 
out into active life, imagining themselves well equipped 
for the voyage. They realize their mistake as they grow 
older, when they find themselves debarred by meagre 
attainments from places of trust and profit, when 
many an open door to the best opportunities, the pass- 
port to which is a more liberal education, is to them for- 
ever shut. How often do we hear young men say, in 
substance, what one said lately, “It was a great mistake 
to leave school when I did. I might have gone through 
college, but I thought I had not time. I felt older at 
fourteen than I do now, and wanted to be earning. I 
realize every day, now that it is too late, what an ad- 
vantage it would be to me in my business and in every 
way if I had a better education.” There are those 
for whom it is not too late yet, and surely some effort 
should be made to influence them while they are within 
reach. 

A bright boy of twelve, who takes a good rank in his 
class and gives promise of becoming a superior scholar, 
said to his teacher, the other day, “I hope father will 
let me leave school and go to work after this term.” 
“Why!” said the teacher, in surprise, “I thought you 
loved study and meant to go through the high school.” 
“It takes too long,” replied this typical American. 
“There’s no use in so much study. I mean to be a 
business-man. My brother is a cash boy, and I’d like 
to be one, too.” 

It is easier to see the evil than to find the remedy; 
but are there not some suggestions for us in this boy’s 
answer? He is one of many,—some younger, more 
older,—to whose boyish vision school and life are as far 
asunder as the east and west. Full of eager activities 
of body and mind; restless, inquisitive, longing to be 
something, he knows not what; with vague ambitions 
and half-comprehended desires stirring within him, he is 
shut out from the world of interesting realities and shut 
up for the five best hours of the day in a world of ab- 
stractions. Here the solution of unpractical examples, 
the memorizing of barren facts and dry definitions, and 
the writing of compositions upon subjects concerning 
which his ignorance and indifference are equal, fill up 
the precious hours. He is brimming over with ques- 
tions about every-day life, to which his text-books give 
no answer. He is at an age, moreover, when, too old 
to be governed like a child, too young to be influenced 
like a man, he begins to be impatient of control and 
eager to try his wings for himself. Just here in the 
boy’s path lies a quicksand, as every thoughtful parent 
knows, and here is the teacher’s great opportunity. If 
he is wise he may help to bridge the uncertain ground 
and set the doubtful feet upon solid land beyond. 


At this point, more than earlier or later, instruction 
needs to be practical, that the boy may see the connec- 
tion of lessons with actual life. Let it be apparent that 
his every-day work in arithmetic is precisely what he 
will need in that business-life which has such a fascina- 
tion for him. When he has passed this critical point 
and grown older and wiser, he will be able to compre- 
hend the beauty of mathematics as a science and means 
of mental discipline. Now he needs to apprehend it in 
its practical applications. 

Geography need not be, as it too often is, cordially 
hated by boys, who look upon its study as a cramming 
of text-book facts varied only by occasional map-drawing. 
Make each lesson far-reaching, that he may see how 
this study takes in the whole wonderful world in which 
we live, with its infinite variety of soil, climate, and 
productions, which we need know about it if we are to 
intelligently carry on any business; its civilization, 
commerce, government, and art; its races of men, with 
their distinguishing characteristics and customs,—not as 
enumerated in geographies, but as learned from travel 
and intercourse ; its different industries, with the laws 
of nature that determine where they shall be pursued ; 
the objects of interest near us and far away; in a word, 
whatever will make the boy feel himself to be the center 
of a circle, from which center innumerable lines of 
interest radiate to every point of the vast circumference. 

These many subjects cannot be taught in the brief 


time allotted, but they can be indicated, and communi- 
cation established which the scholar will want to keep 
open for himself. We are all familiar with exhortations 
to this sort of teaching in primary schools, but it should 
be borne in mind that a still greater necessity for it may 
exist in the upper grammar classes, where the strongest 
forces are needed to hold pupils in school. 

Boys usually like history, and the teacher has a hold 
on them here for incalculable good in so using its char- 
acters and incidents as to influence their future lives. 
Help them to regard their drawing-lessons not as arbi- 
trary school tasks, but means for the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill, which every machinist, designer, 
architect, and artist must possess. 

In the lessons read and the songs sung the teacher 
can make constant connection with the outer world, and 
can afford such tempting glimpses of various fields of 
knowledge that eager explorers will be inquiring for 
the paths that lead to them. He can, besides, unlock 
for his pupils the storehouses of the world’s treasures 
in literature, and by his own enthusiastic application of 
the best they contain, together with sympathetic personal 
influence, may be able to inspire them with a love for 
such reading as tends toward knowledge, refinement, 
truth, honor, patriotism, and the highest success in life. 
In this realm of books the poorest child is “heir of all 
the ages,” and it is the teacher’s privilege to help him 
to the wisest use of his inheritance. 

The boy will not devise ingenious ways to evade his 
rhetorical exercises if he is made to feel that every dec- 
lamation and every oral exercise in language is a step 
toward that future public speaking which every Ameri- 
caa citizen prizes as his birthright. Choose practical 
subjects for composition, and give him such enthusiastic 
help and wise criticism that he may be consciously 
fitting for the time when, a man among men, he shall 
wish to write a business-letter, an item for the local 
paper, or an article on some public question, without 
mortification to himself and his friends. A young man 
who stood at the head of his class in a certain school 
said to his teacher, “ What you have done for me in 
composition has been worth more to me than my whole 
two years’ course in everything else.” Kecalling such 
a testimony, thoughtfully given, although it might 
never be true again in such degree, what effort would 
not a teacher make to accomplish results in this direc- 
tion for other boys ? 

At this period wisdom is greatly needed also in the 
matter of discipline. Let the yoke rest lightly upon 
the restive young shoulders, and do not use rein or curb 
unnecessarily. The true teacher aims to be a guide 
rather than a ruler, and must deprecate any course 
which reduces thinking beings to the level of “dumb, 
driven cattle.” While there should be prompt obedi- 
ence on the boy’s part to rightful authority at school as 
well as at home, let the teacher endeavor to have it not 
blind and unreasoning, but obedience of that intelligent, 
loyal, heartfelt sort which, when grown to manhood, he 
should render to his country’s laws. Each one should 
be accustomed to think of himself as not merely a pupil 
in school, an insignificant atom in a great system of 
education for the success of which he lives, moves, and 
has his being through the best part of his waking-hours, 
but rather as a voluntary member of an association 
whose president is the teacher and whose object is to 
educate in the highest sense every power of the mind. 

If boys could feel that school, as regards both instruc- 
tion and discipline, is a gymnasium in which they are 
training for the race of life, far more would propose to 
themselves a higher education; while not only those 
who take an advanced course, but the many who are 
obliged to fall out by the way, would be better fitted 
for a position higher than any business or profession, 
that of an American citizen. 


— The well-known Henry Erskine once met an acquaint- 
ance, a barrister, who dealt in hard words and circumlocutious 
sentences. Perceiving that his ankles were tied up with a silk 
handkerchief, Erskine asked the cause. ‘‘ Why, my dear sir,’’ 
answered the wordy lawyer, “‘ I was taking a romantic ramble 
in my brother’s grounds, when, coming to a gate, I had to 
climb over it, by which I came in contact with the first bars 
and have grazed the epidermis of the skin, the accident being 
attended with a slight extravasation of blood.” ‘You may 
thank your lucky stars,’’ replied Erskine, ‘‘ that your brother’s 
‘gate’ was not so lofty as your ‘style,’ or you must have 
broken your neck,”’ 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES. — FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. —(VIII.) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 


A lady with a keen eye for observation was visiting 
schools. She was a teacher, and was asking herself the 
why of things. She noticed in one room a free and 
easy air, not unlike a home atmosphere, where the chil- 
dren sat in a comfortable position, and looked into the 
teacher’s face in a friendly, familiar way, and were evi- 
dently free from every form of pressure. While the 
visitor was wondering at the unconventional style of 
teaching and deportment, a bell in the corridor was 
heard, and, in a moment, the children were straight in 
their seats with clasped hands. With an almost inaudi- 
ble “one, two, three,” from the teacher, half-a-hundred 
children had turned, stood, and faced, recalling, in their 
sudden, martial movements the storied uprising of the 
soldier-clan of Roderick Dhu, springing, signaled, from 
hidden glen and copse, as,— 


‘* Watching their leader’s beck and will, 
All silent there they stood, and still.”’ 


Still silent, the teacher, by signals alone, led a physical 
exercise of twelve changes, calling into action the prom- 
inent muscles of the body, and givitig each tired part 
the benefit of a complete change of motion in a set of 
calisthenics not designed for artistic effect alone. 

It seemed to the visitor that the children went through 
the exercises with almost automatic skill, yet not spirit- 
less and machine-like, as the brightened eyes and flushed 
faces told of interested work as well as quickened blood. 
In five minutes from the first signal, every_pupil was 
again in his seat, freshened by the rapid exertion and 
the flood of oxygen that had swept through the room, 
and ready for the easy attitude and the familiar lesson- 
talk that was at once resumed. The visitor, seeing the 
teacher write two names upon a slip of paper and lay 
it upon the desk without comment, ventured to inquire 
if it had anything to do with the exercise just given. 
“Yes,” was the reply, “ they are the names of two list- 
less, inattentive boys who did not do their work well.” 
“ What shall you do with them ?” persisted the visitor. 
“T do not know yet. I shall find out if there was any 
cause for it; if not, some punishment will be assigned 
them,” replied the teacher. 

The visitor pondered. Could that smiling, self-pos- 
sessed teacher, allowing familiarities from her pupils 
which she would not have dared permit,—could she un- 
hesitatingly punish inattention in physical exercises 
not sufficiently marked for a looker-on to observe ? 
Yes, my dear young teachers, — if you feel like asking 
the same question, — and that is why she could permit 
such freedom in school routine. She had that school in 
her fingers, and at her pleasure she could lengthen or 
tighten the cord of liberty. A boy can afford to smile 
confidently when he sees his kite floating away in blue 
ether, knowing he holds that in his fingers which 
will bring it to earth again; it is only he who is afraid 
of his strength and his string that watches every motion 
of the dancing thing with fear and anxiety. 

How to get control of one’s pupils so that they may 
be handled with ease, pleasure, and profit to themselves, 
is a problem to which experience alone can furnish a 
solution; but an important factor in it will be found to 
be the discipline secured by precision of drill in phys- 
ical exercises and marching. Of their sanitary impor- 
tance it is not necessary to speak; but attention needs 
to be called to the excellent disciplinary effect of such 
exercises upon the wills, habits, and manners of the pu- 
pils. The submission of each individual movement, to 
secure the unity of the whole, cannot be insisted upon 
and perfected without a subduing influence upon the 
character of each, that will greatly assist the teacher in 
her training of their mental faculties. 

This command of the personal movements of a class 
to secure a perfect uniformity of action is a long, pains- 
taking effort, and calls for all the patience, persever- 
ance, and tact of the wisest teacher. One realizes, upon 
trial if never before, the infinite chances a pupil has to 
go wrong, in every motion of the body, and only an un- 
yielding determination to conquer will ever succeed in 
acquiring the military precision that must be reached. 
But, once undertaken, never accept anything less than 


entire success, There is no half-way in this, The 
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highest achievement yields a daily satisfaction that is 
an exultation. Anything less will be an ever-recurring 
annoyance. 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


The bi-centenary celebration of the founding of Pennsyl- 
vania by William Penn, to occur during the present month at 
Philadelphia, seems to be a fitting opportunity to call attention 
to this celebrated member of the Society of Friends, who was 
the founder and first legislator of the Keystone State. 

He was born in the parish of St. Catherine, near the Tower, 
London, Oct. 14, 1644. He was a son of Vice-Admiral Sir 
William Penn, a distinguished commander in the British Navy. 
His education was begun while his father was a resident of 
Ireland. At 15 years of age he entered upon a course of lib- 
eral culture at Christ College, Oxford. He made good use of 
his opportunities, and became noted for his progress in his 
studies and for his zeal in athletic exercises. Among his as- 
sociates was John Locke, the author of the ‘‘ Essay upon the 
Human Understanding.’’ 

_At the college he became acquainted with Thomas Lee, and, 
through his influence, became a convert to Quakerism, and 
was expelled from the university. His father disapproved of 
his Quaker principles, and is said to have treated him with 
much severity and sent him to travel in Holland and France, 
whence he returned in 1664, ‘‘ full of theological learning, pol- 
ished in his manners,’’ and, as described by Pepys, ‘‘ a modish 
person, grown quite a fine gentleman.”’ 

In 1665 he began the study of law at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
abandoned his studies after a short time and made a brief trip 
to sea. On his return he was sent, in 1666, to manage his 
father’s estate in Ireland, which he did with marked success. 
While at Cork he again met with Mr. Lee. He was impris- 
oned for attending a Quaker meeting, but was soon liberated 
on condition that he would leave Ireland. From this time he 
identified himself with the Quakers in everything except cos- 
tume. He became involved in disputes with his father, who 
finally offered to tolerate every other peculiarity of his son if 
he would only agree to remove his hat in his presence and in 
that of the king and the Duke of York. Penn, after de- 
liberation and prayer, declared that he could not remove 
his hat by way of compliment to any one; and his father 
at once turned him out of doors. On his return to Lon- 
don he began to preach and work for the society to which 
he belonged. He was confined in the Tower for publishing 
the Sandy Foundation Shakes, where he wrote, No Cross no 
Crown, and Innocency With Her Open Face. He was released 
through the good offices of the Duke of York. At the death 
of his father, in 1670, he left his estates and all of his property 
to William. He, however, continued to preach and work for 
what he considered to be the truth, and in 1671 was again 
thrown into prison. While in Newgate for six months he 
wrote the celebrated defence for toleration, The Great Cause 
of Liberty of Conscience. When liberated, he made another 
tour of Holland and Germany, and, on his return in 1672, 
married Gulielma Maria Springett. 

He inherited from his father a claim on the British Govern- 
ment for £16,000, and in settlement the Government granted 
him large territories in North America, — the present State of 
Pennsylvania, — with the right to form acolony with such 
laws and institutions as expressed his views and principles. 
In 1682 he came over to America with a large number of set- 
tlers, composed not only of Quakers, but also of persons of 
other denominations, Englishmen, Swedes, and Germans. A 
charter of liberties was issued, and a democratic government 
instituted. The city of Philadelphia was planned, and the 
colony flourished. Toward the close of the reign of Charles 
II. he returned to England. He was mixed up with the reign 
of James II., and lost his title to the Pennsylvania govern- 
ment, but after along and searching trial it was restored to 
him in 1694. 

His first wife having died, he married a second time, Hannah 
Callowhill, and went a second time to America in 1699 and 
remained two years. He was brought back to England by the 
villainy of his business-agent, who brought him to the verge of 
bankruptcy. He was even thrown into the “ Fleet’’ prison 
for some time in 1708, These troubles affected his health, 
and in 1712 he had a shock of apoplexy, from which he only 
partially recovered. He died at Ruscombe, in Berkshire, Eng., 
July 30, 1718. The story of his ‘‘Great Treaty ’’ made with 
the Indians, as one “‘ never sworn to and never broken,”’ is 


well known; and while many diverse views have been ex- 
pressed concerning it, his contemporaries all testify to the cor- 
rectness and justice of his character. His name will there- 
fore stand as among those who shed unfading luster upon the 
the history of the New World; as one worthy of the commem- 
oration to be given by the city to which he gave its name, 
now grown to be the second in population and first in area on 
this continent. 


THE WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS. 


Astronomy has shown that many of the double stars which 
stud the heavens are really systems of worlds lit up with two 
suns emitting differently-colored rays of light, and revolving 
around their common center of gravity. Referring to the 
planets which must be connected with such a system, Mr. W. 
Doberck remarks in Nature: 

“* When we reflect upon the complicated nature of the orbits 


which the planets and comets describe around our sun, we get 
some idea of how remarkable must be the nature of those 
curves that planets describe around double suns. Perhaps the 
same comets that disappear to our gaze, leaving the sphere of 
attraction of the sun, are attracted, and for a time become 
members of those wonderful systems. Our mathematics do 
not suffice for solving the problems that are suggested, but it 
is not unlikely that, unless situated very close to one or other 
of the suns, — 80 close that the other appears not much larger 
than a star, though comparable in brightness to the nearest 
sun, — the planets are whirled out in the cold space by the 
gravitational influence of the other sun, as very likely many a 
minor planet was ejected from the solar system under the in- 
fluence of Jupiter. What must be the nature of those worlds 
illuminated by two different suns, one yellow and another 
purple ? Now rises the one, and all is clothed in yellow; now 
the other, and, illumined from complementary sources, every 
object appears in its natural color. Then sets the yellow sun, 
and what must be the diversity of the effects as it approaches 
the horizon! And behold, Nature puts on a a mantle. 
Then also the sun sets, and in the darkness of night, though 
there is seldom night where there are two suns, the starry heav- 
ens are seen much the same as here, except perhaps for moons 
reflecting light from the differently-colored suns. Notonly the 
play of color must there be more varied than here, but phenom- 
ena of which we have not the faintest idea must be produced 
also through the action of heat, electricity, and magnetism. In- 
deed, upon subjects like these science gives no information, 
and we may give our fancy free reins.” 


WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS, LL.D. 


[We take the following interesting facts relating to the life of this emi- 
nent educator from Appleton’s Educational Notes.—Ed.} 


William Torrey Harris, LL.D., was born in North Killingly, 
Conn., Sept. 10, 1835. He is a descendant, on his father’s 
side, from Thomas Harris, who emigrated to Rhode Island 
with its founder, Roger Williams. His mother was a descend- 
ant of William Torrey, who left England and settled in Wey- 
mouth, Mass., in 1640, with hisson Samuel. He was educated 
at a country district school in Connecticut, and attended acad- 
emies at Woodstock, Conn., and at Andover and Worcester, 
Mass. After teaching several terms he entered Yale College, 
in 1854, being then in his eighteenth year. He remained three 
years (leaving in 1857). He did not complete his course at 
Yale, but the college subsequently conferred upon him the de- 
gree of M.A. unsolicited; as President Woolsey wrote, ‘‘In 
consideration of your services to the cause of education and to 
that of philosophy.’”’ The degree of LL.D. was afterward con- 
ferred upon him by the University of the State of Missouri. 

In August, 1857, Mr. Harris arrived in St. Louis and en- 
gaged in teaching. He became connected with the public 
schools of the city in May, 1858, as assistant teacher in the 
Franklin School. He was appointed principal of the Clay 
School, — the first graded school in the city, — in 1859. After 
eight years of service as principal of the Clay School, in which 
position he gave the utmost satisfaction, he was, in 1867, ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent. In May of the following 
year, he was elected general superintendent of the St. Louis 
public schools, and held this important and honorable position 
until 1880. Upon assuming the responsibilities of his office, 
Mr. Harris immediately commenced a series of improvements 
in the public-school system, as then taught, which have pro- 
duced the most beneficial results, and which have challenged 
the criticism and commanded the admiration of educators 
every where. 

Mr, Harris also introduced the present method of German 
instruction. Instead of having German taught in separate 
schools, it is distributed in the different schools in the city, 
thus removing all elements of caste or nativism. This system, 
which works so harmoniously and successfully in St. Louis, 
is now generally adopted in the West. Under Mr. Harris’s 
system of classification and grading, the rigid character of the 
old schools has passed away, and the mobility is such that slow 
pupils are neither neglected nor overworked, and the apt schol- 
ars not retarded nor unduly stimulated. The method of 
teaching the natural sciences in the St. Louis schools is an- 
other marked feature of Mr. Harris’s administration. It is so 
arranged as not to interfere with the other branches, having 


but one lesson of an hour each week. The plan is to give each 
pupil who passes through the grades three complete courses of 
instruction in natural science. Each course includes topics 
from the grand divisions of botany, zodlogy, and natural phil- 
osophy, and is so graded that the beginner is taught chiefly 
concerning his playthings and the natural objects familiar to 


m. 
On his retirement from the superintendency of the St. Louis 
public schools, Mr. Harris was the recipient of many testimo- 
nials expressive of the high esteem in which he was held by 
all with whom he had been connected in his educational work. 
Among these was a gold medal presented by the citizens of St. 
Louis, as a token of their appreciation of his eminent services 
in the cause of public education there. The medal was of a 
tasteful design, bearing on one side the symbol of education 
and the names of such teachers and philosophers as Socrates, 
Aristotle, Pestalozzi, Hegel, Arnold, and our own Horace 
Mann, and on the other side a laurel wreath encircling the 
following inscripton: 

“From citizens of St. Louis to William T. Harris, LL.D., in al 
recognition of twenty-three years of faithful service as teacher, pr cipal, 
assistant ae and superintendent of the St. Louis pu 
schools; 1857-1880.” 

He was also presented with a letter of credit for $1,000, for 
defraying his expenses on a prospective trip to Europe to study 
and observe recent educational methods abroad. A beautifully 
engrossed copy of complimentary resolutions was presented to 
him by the teachers of the city, containing 1,000 signatures. 

Mr. Harris is now at home at the Orchard House, Concord, 
Mass., devoting his time to the study of education in its his- 
tory and philosophy, and the editing of The Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, which has an extensive circulation in Europe 
as well 28 America. He is now in the prime of life, and we 


trust has many years ia which to aid in developing the philo- 
sophic side of our educational life and literature, 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


USE OF NOTES IN TEACHING. 


It is a matter which often excites the wonder of thinking 
men, that so many persons manage to conduct their affairs 
successfully in life without thought or knowledge of what is 
right or wrong in the use of the English language; and more- 
over, without ever gaining any such knowledge from a life- 
long intercourse with those who can and do employ it, accord- 
ing to reputable usage. The men who thus attract our observa- 
tion, and excite our surprise, are supposed to have enjoyed 
the advantages of an American free school; they move in good 
society; they generally have some standard literature in their 
libraries; they hear good preaching on Sunday; they read the 
speeches and reports of men of culture in legislature and in 
congress; they express their daily wants, their thoughts and 
opinions, their likes and their dislikes, by means of the English 
language, but are unable to indite a simple business letter 
without committing laughable mistakes in spelling and clumsy 
solecisms in construction. There is little occasion for wonder, 
then, that we so rarely find any just appreciation of what is 
classic and beautiful in English literature, or of what is pure 
and elegant in English speech, when so many fail to master 
their mother-tongue, and neglect or repudiate every facility 
that offers for its acquisition. 

It is evident that many persons acquire by mere imitation 
such a knowledge of words as may suffice for the ordinary pur- 
poses of speech, and it is among those “‘ who are satisfied with 
the dialect they have so obtained’’ that we shall find most 
opposition to grammatical and linguistic studies. If we con- 
sider, therefore, from what source objections to classical study 
usually proceed, we need have little fear for the perpetuity of 
such study ‘‘in the good time coming.’’ 

Language is not only the principle vehicle of thought, but it 
is everywhere recognized among educators as its indispensable 
ally and complement. Its utility, therefore, entitles it to high 
consideration in every civilized community, and to an impor- 
tant place in every system of education. The experience of 
cultured nations for hundreds of years has demonstrated that 
there is no better way to train the young student to a nice, 
critical, and accurate use of his own vernacular, than to put 
him to the study of the Greek and Latin classics. The reasons 
which made such study imperative at the dawn of modern 
civilization, have accumulated by the lapse of time. At first 
men read Latin and Greek because there was little else to read. 
The educated men of succeeding times became from necessity 
familiar with those ancient and wonderful literatures; and so 
thoroughly have they studied them, and so freely have they 
drawn from them both material and inspiration, that their 
own works are often rendered unintelligible to those whose 
acquirements are limited to a single language. 

‘“*The best education,’”’ says President Gilman, “is that 
which aims at ultimate rather than immediate results;’’ and 
we may add, the best instruction is that which requires the 
pupil to do the most things, as being that which ultimately 
gives the greatest facility and skill in practice. We would 
make the blackboard, therefore, as indispensable an auxiliary 
in the study and recitation of language as in that of mathe- 
matics. Each has its formulas to exhibit, and its problems to 
be solved. The recitation-room should be not simply a place 
for the rehearsal of tasks assigned and lessons learned, but it 
should become an intellectual workshop wherein the skill of 
the master-workman should be made manifest in the results 
wrought out by his pupils. To this end, we would have every 
subject, whether it be Greek, Geometry, History, or Natural 
Science, developed into a system, and all the leading facts, 
principles, definitions, and rules of the subject under study 
formulated in logical order and sequence, and committed 
thoroughly to memory, that they may be often reviewed and 
readily applied. 

In beginning the study of grammar, geography, or of natural 
philosophy, for example, we would have the teacher prepare 
and place upon the blackboard a summary of the facts to be 
learned. These should be symmetrically arranged and care- 
fully stated in language to be learned by rote, both for review 
and ready reference. If any change is made in the language 
of the text-book, the instructor can give his reasons for such 
change, and thus the pupil begins his lessons in criticism. 
This summary the pupil can take down in pencil, and after- 
ward copy into a suitable book, to be committed to memory, 
and on occasion to be inspected by the teacher. By these 
means the instructor can train his pupils to habits of neatness, 
carefulness, and accuracy in execution, order and symmetry 
in the arrangement of matter, a proper respect for authority 
in scholarship, and to a feeling of erudition, which is as far 


from unseemly self-conceit as the zenith from the nadir. 

By means of this compendium or digest, written out in suc- 
cessive lessons by his own hand, every industrious pupil can 
become pony ed master of any given subject or treatise, 
and often an indolent one may be aroused to an activity and a 
pleasure in acquisition wh will surprise himself. 
mapping-out of a subject in logical order and sequence affords 
the t kind of mental training; and although it involves 
some labor for both teacher and pupil, it is a kind of labor 
that brings its own reward in the value, thoroughness, and 
permanence of the knowledge gained, and in the nice appre- 
ciation of the worth and beauty of words which such discrimi- 
native use cannot fail to teach. G. J. 


We offer as a premium Brown’s Grammar of English 
Grammars, to any Teacher sending us 5 new subscrib- 
ers to The Journal and $12.50, or the same amount 
in new subscriptions for any of our publications. 
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WEBSTER, THE STATESMAN. 


Original Hymn, sung to the tune “ Zion,” at the Webster Centennial 
Mat Marshfield, October’ 12, 1882. 


Darkly sealed the mausoleum, keeping 
Sacred dust, so long at rest; 
Nations mourn and peoples weeping, 
Green the turf so fondly blest, 
Faith enshrining, 
Joins our souls with those arisen; 
Angels twining, 
Wreathe our prayers in one for heaven. 


Not alone the statesman sleepeth, 
Who listening senates held command, 
Stalwart sons the tomb here keepeth, 
Martyred with the union band. 
Sorrows blending, 
Link the States from sea to sea, 
Never-ending 
Triumph of perfect unity. 


Rock of ages! cleft, to duty 
Kindly hold these granite walls, 
Shielding age and youth and beauty, 
Yield! when God the Saviour calls. 
Angels guiding, 
Mouldering dust return to life; 
Faith abiding, 
Rise! beyond a world of strife. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


By the unanimous request of the Chicago Institute of Educa- 
tion, Supt. Howland repeated his annual address, as president 


of the institute before the teachers of the public schools. His | exp 


lecture was entitled, 
** MEMORY IN SCHOOL.’’ 


Judging from the size of the audience, the entirejbrigade of 
the 1,000 teachers of the city must have been present. The 
lecture was sound, philosophical, and, what is of greater im- 
portance, practical, Only a few of the salient points can be 
touched upon in a brief epitome, but the lecture entire would 
be interesting to all who have given any thought as to what 
place memory holds in relation to the other faculties of the 
mind. A pleasing introduction alluded to the influence which 
the fortune-teller, and even a Vennor, exercises over the peo- 
ple simply from an innate desire common to all; viz., to know 
the future. The future is to be known only by what we have 
known. The little child leaving its fond mother, and turning 
away from butterflies and mud-pies, comes to school with a 
limited vocabulary, barely enough to express his immediate 
wants. He is, at first, eager to learn, elated with the fact that 
he is now to become a scholar; but he soon wearies, and, “‘ like 
the sinking Peter, the Master’s hand must reach after him or 
he perishes.’”’ He here pointed out the teacher’s work, which 
was to interest by song, story, or picture, thus giving life and 
worth to the dull routine of memorizing words and ideas hid- 
den beneath masks. ‘‘ Memory for its own sake,’’ he added, 
‘has no worth.’’ He demonstrated this by adding that we 
are as sure to remember the disagreeableyas the pleasant ex- 
periences of our lives. 


ARITHMETIC IN THE LOWEB GRADES 


he considered entirely memory-work,—no reasoning to be at- 
tempted. Place seven apples and three apples before a child, 
—he will take the seven. Seven apples minus three apples 
always equal fourapples. Constant repetition in using objects 
familiarizes the learner with the results. In the course of the 
lecture, he confessed his inability to recite the alphabet back- 
ward, to say at once what letter after some other letter, or 
fourth letter from A, fourth from E, without hesitation. He 
would spend no time on “ naming sentences,”’ “‘ telling sen- 
tences,’”’ etc. Let the child construct his sentences correctly; 
language can only be acquired by constant practice; to the 
fluent speaker, the ready writer, the words come without 
effort, — unconsciously, as it were. ‘‘ He who talks by rule 
never talks well.’”’ He condemned the habit of compelling 
children to memorize a medley of astronomical, physical, and 
political definitions at the outset of his career. 

On the study of geography, he would advise that the imme- 
diate surroundings, — objects in the school-room, — be taught, 
—points of the compass,—what direction isJthe desk from any 
other object. Use maps of the hemispheres in preference to 
the globe; change the position of the map. Familiar with one 
position, the child associates the points of the compass with 
it, and must place himself (in imagination) as the map used to 
hang in the school-room. Not a few applicants for admission 
_ to college were caught in the trap, — ‘‘ What direction is Aus- 

tralia from the North Pole ?”’ 

History he considered a valuable study, in so far as it is the 
means of showing the development and progress of the race; 
the grand ideas and reforms that have been wrought out in 
the past; what can be done in the future. To simply repeat 
the names of the first kings of England, or to be able to state 
the date of the death of all the presidents of the United States, 
is of no importance save with reference to other facts; not 
items to be memorized. The facts to be treasured up in the 
memory he considered few. He characterized the use the 
pupil makes of what he knows “the fresh fruit, and the mere 
knowledge the dried apples and canned peaches.” 


THE LATE JEREMIAH MAHONEY. 


At the close of the lecture Mr. Howland announced that as 
nO public recognition had been made of the services of the late 
Jeremiah Mahoney, principal of the Washington School, he 


considered this a fitting occasion, as perhaps at no other time 
during the year so many of the teachers would be present. 
He then spoke in feeling terms of the sterling, manly qualities, 
and of the brilliant gifts of the departed. He alluded to the time 
when he read to an appreciative audience in 1861 his gradu- 
ating oration, entitled ‘‘ Roughing It;”’ of the friendship 
which sprung up between them, that had lasted over twenty 
years. He alluded to his devotion to the public school and his 
particular love for the Washington School, against whose 
teachers he could not brook a word of censure without resent- 
ing it as a personal affront; of the loyalty which the teachers 
always manifested toward him, their beloved principal; going 
to him with all their griefs, their hopes, and their fears, always 
finding him a true friend and advisor. It was the tribute of a 
generous master to the memory of his beloved disciple. 

W. H. Wells, ex-Superintendent of Public Schools, next 
gave some reminiscences of the Chicago High School, that he 
helped to organize twenty-six years ago. Since that time it 
would be an easy matter to name one hundred who had left 


it and made their mark in the world, and among the number 
Jeremiah Mahoney, the brightest, the keenest, the most able 
advocate the schools hadgever had. Among the prominent 
men he mentioned Luther Luflin Mills, the noted criminal 
lawyer, and Albert G. Lane, the popular county superintendent. 
‘*Twenty-six years ago the teachers of Chicago numbered 
forty-eight, all told; but,’’ he added, ‘‘I had faith in Chicago, 
and my hopes have all been realized.’’ 


Chicago, October, 1882. META WELLEBRS. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
ressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


THE PEREIRE PRIZES. 


The September number of L’ Enseignment Secondaire des 
jeunes Filles, published in Paris, contains a very brilliant ar- 
ticle on the ‘‘ Education of Girls,’’ by Miss Marie C. Ladreyt, 
of Boston, daughter of the late Prof. Casimir Ladreyt. This 
article is part of an essay on “‘ The Best System of Pablic In- 
struction,’ for which the author has recently been awarded a 
prize of 5,000 francs. ' 

In February, 1880, the well-known financier, Monsieur Isaac 
Pereire, of Paris, offered prizes to the amount of one hundred 
thousand francs for the best essays on Pauperism, Public In- 
struction, Credit, and Taxation. The judges, thirteen in 
number, were among the most eminent literary and scientific 
men in France. For the best essays on “‘ The Best System of 
Public Instruction,’’ there were offered a first prize of 10,000 
francs, two second prizes of 5,000 francs each, and two men- 
tiones honorables of 2,500 francs each. The first prize was 
given to the veteran author and professor, Monsieur C. Hip- 
peau, of Paris, well-known by his numerous works on philo- 
sophical, historical, and educational subjects. The first of the 
two second prizes was awarded to an essay with the motto: 
**4 la mémoire de mon cher pere.’’ This essay was not accom- 
panied with the name and addres of the author, and the only 
clue which the jury had was the post-mark, “‘ Boston.’’ They 
at once published a notice asking that the author would make 
himself known, saying of the essay, that it was ‘‘ one of the 
most interesting and praiseworthy that had been presented.’’ 
Miss Ladreyt read this notice in a Boston newspaper, and 
wrote to the secretary of the jury, who seemed somewhat sur- 
prised to find that the learned essay was the work of ‘‘ Miss 
Marie-Casimir Ladreyt, a ‘young girl of French origin, born 
and educated in the United States.’’ Itis said that but for 
lack of fullness on certain points, this essay would have taken 
the first prize. There were fifty-one competitors. ‘nin 


VIRGINIA PROFESSORS ABROAD. 


The appointment of three Virginia teachers to professor- 
ships of Language and Literature in three of the leading uni- 
versities of America, and the interesting fact that they were, 
are, and probably will continue to be, efficient members of the 
Virginia Educational Association, are worthy of record in the 
Educational Journal of the State. The name and the fame 
they have reflected on their native State, the scene of their 
early professional labors, however gratifying to their former 
associates, afford but comparatively slight compensations for 
the loss of their personal presence and examples in the Old 
Dominion. Dryden has written how 


‘* Three poets in three distant ages born 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn.” 


That is of historic interest; but “‘ in the living present ’’ the 
Journal can remind its readers that 
Three linguists can the Old Dominion claim, 
Born on her soil,—their ages near the same; 
Their well-known names, Price, Gildersleeve, and Toy; 
From Richmond two,—and oné a Norfolk boy. 


The first, professor of the tongue we speak; 
The next, expounder of Homeric Greek; 
The third explores the Oriental mine 
Of Gentile lore and Oracles Divine. 
In Harvard's halls, the truths of Hebrew sages 
- Are taught by Toy to men of modern ages; 
And English, “* pure and undefyled ’’ as Chaucer, 
A Price expounds where once the Dutch said Yaw-sir. 
The Ancient Greek, like tales of Fairyland, 
A Gildersieeve revives in Maryland. 
All hail! Columbia, Hopkins, Harvard, hail! 
And Old Virginia, their departure, wail! 


—N. B. WepstTEr, in Ed, Jour. of Virginia. 


SOME PERTINENT QUERIES. 


A young primary teacher asks the following important 
questions: 

(1) Are we in complete harmony and sympathy with the 
minds and feelings of our pupils ? 

(2) Are we leading them in that direction which will give 
them a higher and nobler conception of life, its responsibilities, 
and duties ? 

(3) Do we seek to strengthen and enlighten our own minds, 
that we may more successfully educate and instruct the minds 
of our pupils ? 


A VERY OLD EDITION OF HORACE. 
{From the Boston Daily Transcript.} 

I have lately examined, by courtesy of the owner, Prof. R. 
L, Perkins, a beautifully-printed, and what I am inclined jto 
think is a very rare edition, of the Odes of Horace, printed at 
Antwerp in 1576. The text is in Italic type throughout. The 
title-page bears, after the name of the book, the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Ex officina Christophori Plantini. Architypographi 
Regij MDLXXVI.”’ There is an exhaustive index, such as I 
have never before seen in any edition of Horace, compiled by 
Thomas Treterus. Can any one give me further information 
about the edition, and who Thomas Treterus was ? H. 


TECHNICAL METHODS. 


The Montclair (N. J.) Technical School has been opened. 
The boys were first given a block of wood each, about ten 
inches long by six inches wide and two inches thick. This 
they were required to place in a vise, and mark on its surface 
ten sections an inch square. They were then given hammers 
and told to strike upon the block, each time in one of the sec- 
tions. This was to enable them to become proficient in the 
use of the hammer. In the next lesson they will be taught to 
drive nails properly; then the jack-plane, joiner, and saw will 
be used. They will also be taught how to sharpen and keep 
them in proper condition. GIFFIN. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 207. What is the universal date-line, and where is it 
located ? W. THOMAS. 

It is the line at which vessels, while circumnavigating the 
globe, change their reckoning, adding a day if sailing west, 
and dropping one if sailing east. Theoretically, the 180th 
meridian east or west from Greenwich should be the date-line, 
but practically this is not the case. The ‘‘ International Date- 
line’? may be traced from Chatham’s Islands, lat. 44° south, 
long. 177° west, and running north and west, keeping on the 
east of New Zealand, New Guinea, and Borneo, running 
through the Philippines, approaching the coast of China near 
Canton, and then bearing off to the northwest, outside the 
Japanese Islands, passing up through Behring Straits, and 
terminating at the North Pole. On the west of this line the 


date is always one day in advance of what it is on the east. 
C. B. R. 


No. 251. What is the method of teaching reading in the 
Boston primary schools ? 

Ans.—We have no uniform method of teaching reading in 
the Boston primary schools at present. Dr. Leigh’s type was 
formerly used in the first primary quite generally, though there 
were many exceptions. This was displaced about four years 
ago, and what was called the “‘Quincy’’ method was substi- 
tuted. This is usually termed the ‘‘ word’’ method, though 
Colonel Parker claims that the sounds of the letters in com- 
bination should be associated quite early with the letters 
themselves. At present we are in a transition state, when no 


method can be fairly judged. 
R. C. METCALF, Supervisor. 


QUERIES. 


No. 252. I have a poem, of no little merit, which I found 
in a newspaper credited ‘‘ Bret Harte’s last.’’ It is called 
‘* Miss Blanche’s Rose.’’ It is not to be found in any collec- 
tion of Bret Harte’s poems to which I have access. Can any 
one tell me the author ? H. L. B. 


No. 253. Can you recommend any History of American 
Literature to a subscriber ? F. H. D. 


No. 254. Can any one tell the author of a sonnet com- 


mencing, 
. Roused by the billows’ melancholy dirge 
I woke as night her sable banner furled pty — 


GOOD WORDS. 


— ** EDUCATION is the best publication of the kind. The 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, as of old, is unsurpassed.’’—T,. N. 
Jounson, Supt. of Schools, Dover, Ohio. 

— ** The ‘ Miscellany’ ”’ is an excellent feature, and will ren- 
der THE JOURNAL indispensable to teachers. Why not add 
pronunciation of new names. Teachers should have a stand- 
ing authority upon this subject. Our profession is not so re- 
munerative that we can command every facility for obtaining 
information. Coéperation through THE JOURNAL can largely 
gs our poverty both of purse and information.’’ — D. 

. MoTE. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 
Dr. C. O. Files, Portland, Me., per: ‘*A fter perspiring freely, 
to 


when cold water has utterly fail satisfy my thirst, it has 
accomplished the purpose with the most perfect success,”’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United Slates. — President Arthur, accompanied by his son, 
Secretaries Lincoln and Chandler, and a few other officials and 
friends, visited Boston on Wednesday, Oct. 11, as guests of 
the State and city. There was a public reception and military 
parade. On Thursday the President was the guest cf the 
Webster Historical Society, and celebrated the centenary of 
Daniel Webster’s birth, at Marshfield. Speeches were made 
by Governor Long, President Arthur, Senator Dawes, Gov- 
ernor Bell of New Hampshire, and others, and a letter of 
Webster’s to the Filmore cabinet, written in 1850 and hitherto 
unpublished was read. —— Rev. T. Guard, the eloquent pulpit 
orator, died in Baltimore.——There is no abatement in yellow 
fever at Pensacola, Fla., and 64 new cases are reported. The 
disease has mostly disappeared from Brownsville, but is still 
prevalent at Mier and Camargo.——The grade of port admiral 
at New York has been restored, and Commodore John H. 
Upshur will be assigned to the position in addition to his pres- 
ent position as commandant.——The value of breadstuffs ex- 
ported from the United States in September was $24,506,067. 
—The ‘‘ departmental series’’ of gold certificates will be 
ready for issue in about two weeks.—— The Jeannette Board 
of Inquiry held a brief session last week. —— The aggregate 
amount of revenue derived from the money-order service of 
the Government during the past fiscal year was $360,000,— 
General Brady has sold The Capital to Mr. E. Hudson, editor 
of the Army and Navy Register. The new paper will undergo 
a change in character and personnel. Is is understood that 
radical changes in The Critic establishment, the remaining or- 
gan of the star-routers, are impending. 

Egypt.—if the dispatches from Cairo and London are trust- 
worthy, the English Government insists that Arabi Pasha shall 
have English counsel, while the Egyptian Government refuses 
to grant this request, on the ground that Arabi’s escape would 
alarm the Europeans in Egypt.——It is reported that the Kur- 
dish chief, Obeidullah, is threatening Van, Armenia, with 10,- 
000 men, that 30,000 Persians are marching against him, and 
that Ottoman troops have also been sent to the field with or- 
ders to take Obeidullah, dead or alive. 

Germany.—lIt is said at Berlin that Count von Hatzfeldt will 
be made foreign secretary, and Herr von Radowitz, minister 
at Athens, will succeed him as minister at Constantinople. —— 
Petitions in favor of a duty on vegetables, and an increase of 
the duties on corn and cattle, have been forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment from all parts of Germany. 

Great Britain.—The demand for local self-government in 


- Ireland, under the proposed new program, includes the aboli- 


tion of nomination to office by the Government, and the aboli- 
tion of the office of lord-lieutenant.—— General Wolseley has 
been ordered home, and will leave Egypt for England on Sat- 
urday next. 

France.—Count Napoleon Ney, Prince de la Moskowa, son 
of the celebrated Marshal Ney, died in Paris on Friday, aged 
70 years. ——The international congress for the protection of 


submarine cables began its sessions in Paris on Monday. 


South America.—South American advices state that five 
northern departments of Peru have declared for Pierola, and 
that other departments will do the same as soon as it is posi- 
tively known that Calderon’s peace negotiations have failed. 

Turkey.—The Turkish troops have evacuated the positions 
on the Thessalian frontier which were claimed by Greece, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our best and most appreciative friends are the con- 
stant readers of Tar JOURNAL, and our thanks are due 
them for the many encouraging words they send us, 
some of which appear occasionally inourcolumns. The 
most substantial evidence of the value of our friends is 
in the fact that the subscription-list of each and all of 
our four publications, Epucation, THe JouRNAL, 
Primary TEACHER, and Tue Pustic ScHoot, are, at 
this writing, larger than ever before, and steadily in- 
creasing. But with this we are not quite satisfied; and 
Jirst, we propose to make these papers and magazines 
more worthy of support; and second, we ask our friends 
to give us their personal efforts in increasing our ability 
to do them good service. As an inducement for each 
subscriber to send us one or more new subscribers, you 
may say to your friends that a new subscription re- 
ceived now will be dated on our books for one year, from 


/| Jan. 1,1883. The new subscriber will thus receive THE 


JOURNAL free from the time of subscription to Jan. 1, 
1883, the subscription commencing at that time and con- 
tinuing to Jan. 1, 1884. We shall expect that this liberal 
offer will be accepted by many, if not all of our readers. 
If so, our ability to increase the value of our columns 
will be largely promoted. 


WE give a brief outline of Dr. Harris’s able lecture 
at Wesleyan Hall, Boston, on “Education in the Fam- 
ily.”. This is the first of his course of ten lectures, to 
be given at the same place on successive Saturdays. 
The subject of next Saturday’s lecture is, “ Education 
in Civil Society.” A great number of our more thought- 
ful teachers will attend these valuable discussions. 


Tue AMERICAN EpvucarTor, one of the leading edu- 
cational papers (monthly) of Illinois, edited and pub- 
lished by L. W. Applegate, unites its subscription-list 
and good-will with Taz Pusiic ScHoot, published at 
this office. We welcome to our fraternity the patrons 
of that worthy paper, and pledge our best efforts to sat- 
isfy their demands. Under this head, it is proper to 
state that each of our publications is independent of the 
other in the articles published. Our purpose is not to 
use any article the second time; hence it is that our 
subscribers find each of our papers and magazines fresh 
and new, and not arehash of the other. It is, also, a 
matter of congratulation that so many of the smaller 
papers are, by the wisdom of their managers, uniting 
with others of larger influence, and thereby securing to 
their subscribers the advantages which come from a 
united effort to secure a higher class of literature. The 
flaws and weaknesses in our professional work, hitherto, 
may be partially due to the fact that we have not had a 
high-toned literature, and also'from another fact that 
so small a percentage of our teachers subscribe for edu- 
cational papers of any kind. That day, however, is 
gradually passing away, and we have, to-day, in our 
weekly and monthly publications, fresh and valuable in- 
struction in principles and methods of teaching, and its 
underlying philosophy, the like of which would do 
honor to any profession. 


Ir seems to us a certain class of the self-elected lead- 
ers of our Western people of German descent are making 
of themselves, now-a-days, a spectacle neither dignified 
nor patriotic. The reported speeches and letters of 
Judge Stallo, Charles Riemlin, Mueller, and others, at 
a recent meeting in Cincinnati, open up a road which 
we believe will be found an exceedingly hard Jordan to 
be traveled. These gentlemen evidently fancy they 
were brought to the great West to build a little Teu- 
tonic Utopia which, in time, should absorb that bar- 
baric arrangement, the United States of America. 
Gerritt Smith once showed us a letter from a social 
crank, asking for ten thousand dollars to found a model 
city in Iowa, which would reconstruct human society. 
Our friends above mentioned seem to have found in the 
liquor dealers’ association that sacred brotherhood whose 
mission it is to instruct the American people in the 
fundamental ideas of personal liberty, with all which 
that, as interpreted by the gospel according to Gam- 
brinus, may imply. The great enemy, ‘o these philos- 


ophers, is “ Puritanism,” which all the speakers on this 


notable occasion ‘denounced as the “infamous thing.” 
Now Puritanism, according to the ordinary acceptation 
of that work, is as dead in Boston as in Cincinnati. 
But the element in American life thus denounced is 
nothing more than that common sense, roundabout, 
Anglo-Saxon idea of liberty which builds up republican 
society in conformity with the everlasting law of public 
and private morality and holds personal rights in close 
connection with the rights of all the practical possi- 
bilities of affairs, and the safe and wholesome progress 
of society. That sort of Puritanism has built up this 
Union, developed it in peace, and defended it in war. 
All the practical freedom in America is the work of its 
hands. It has met and destroyed more than one enemy 
to the Nation’s peace, and it was never so strong as 
to-day. And, of all foes to it and to the national life, 
none is more dangerous than this infinite conceit of per- 
sonal liberty by which a set of men, pursuing a ques- 
tionable traffic, demand the boundless right to do as 
they will, come what may. It is well that this blatant 
nonsense should consolidate from the nebulous gas of 
saloon oratory to the tangible shape of political organ- 
ization, when one collision with the granite of American 
common sense and moral conviction will dispose of it 
forever. 


Ir may be well to note, for the benefit of those who 
have an itching palm for editorship and a craving purse 
for the rewards of publishership of educational works, 
with somewhat visionary ideas of the wants of educa- 
tional readers, that this line of service has not yet found 
a very remunerative basis in America, owing to the 
facts above stated. Within ten years nearly forty edu- 
cational publications, weekly and monthly, have passed 
off the stage. Within that period more than twenty 
have risen, flourished, and vanished, with scarcely a 
name to live, and those who had them in charge were 
left with wiser heads but emptier pockets. The pur- 
poses of their founders were good, their ambition lofty, 
but their constituency failed to satisfy a treasury run, 
and the words of Tennyson on another topic may have 
been realized by them,— 


‘**Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’”’ 


SOME CHANGES. 


Ten years ago Hon. Warren Johnson was State Super- 
intendent of Schools of Maine; J. W. Symonds, of 
New Hampshire; Edward Conant, of Vermont; Joseph 
White, of Massachusetts; B. G. Northrop, of Connecti- 
cut; and the writer of this article, of Rhode Island. 
Within that period, Maine has changed her State school 
officer thrice; New Hampshire twice; Vermont, Massa 
chusetts, and Rhode Island once; and Mr. Northrop’s 
resignation is now in the hands of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Outside of New England, Hon. E. A. Apgar, 
of New Jersey, is the only State Superintendent of Edu 
cation who held that office in 1872; and in several of 
the States three or four persons have held this impor- 
tant office for single terms of two, three, or four yeare. 
As a rule the changes have been most frequent in the 
States where the State officer is elected by the people, 
and most permanent when the office is filled by a Board 
of Education. Of City Superintendents in New Eng- 
land, Dr. Leach of Providence, Dr. Stone of Springfield, 
Dr. Marble of Worcester, Mr. Cogswell of Cambridge, 
Mr. Harrington of New Bedford, Dr. Waterman of 
Taunton. Mr. Morrill of Lowell, are the only persons 
who held the places they now occupy ten years ago in 
any of our larger New England cities. Outside of New 
England, the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Savannah, Columbus, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Detroit, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Memphis, Nashville, have each changed the 
head educational office once, and other cities several 
times; while Supts. Wilson at Washington, Rogers 
at New Orleans, Jones at Erie, Lucky at Pittsburg, 
are a few of the small number who still retain the offices 
held by them in 1872. Various causes have operated 
to produce these changes in our leading city and State 
officials, but in a few cases only can it be said that the 
change was made on account of incompetency of the 
officer in charge or of a want of fidelity to duty. The 
main reason for the State changes, so far as we are 
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aware, has been a political one; while in cities the 
changes have resulted from reacting influence in achool- 
boards, and agencies directly affecting them. 


In view of the many changes in a decade among 
our leading school officers, some of which have been 
revolutionary, several queries are suggested for the con- 
sideration of our readers: Is permanency in the person- 
elle of school supervision an important element in the 
advancement of our State and city systems ? if so, how 
shall this permanency best be secured ? Is it best that 
superintendents should be elected by the people directly, 
or through boards of education, school boards, etc. ? 
Should elections be made annually, or for longer periods ? 
Should changes of officers be made summarily, or by a 
previous notice of at least six months, unless for special 
cause ? ‘To what extent are our school boards composed 
of men who do not understand the wants of the schools, 
and who do not know the best methods and men in 
their relations to the schools? What standards should 
be set up by which to judge of the success or failure of 
school supervision ? Should the teachers have any offi- 
cial voice in the selection or rejection of candidates, 
either in city or State? Should the rules of civil ser- 
vice apply to educational as to political offices? Who 
are the persons best qualified to judge of good school 
supervision ? Are the salaries paid to school superin- 
tendents commensurate with the importance and magni- 
tude of the work assigned them? Should promotion 
to supervisory offices be made from within, or without, 
the teaching profession ? Would a more clearly-defined 
outline of duties tend to give efficiency and permanency 
to school work ? Should our normal schools and col- 
leges devote a portion of their advanced course to a spe- 
cial study of the duty and functions of the supervision 
of schools? When our friends have answered these 
queries satisfactorily, we may have others to propose. 


NEW-ENGLAND LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 
THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Lecture I—Education in the Family. 


The lecturer began by a statement of principles that would 
guide him in his undertaking to show the essential connections 
of education to government and religion. The history of 
education will be studied in view of the philosophy of history. 
Each step in the history of man will require its own form of 
education; for education preserves and continues a form of 
civilization. Education practices the youth in the habits and 
activities which are necessary to social life, and secures his co- 
operation in realizing the ideals set up by the conscience and 
reason of the people. 

Education has two chief things to effect: it must make the 
individual obedient to the requirements of the social institu- 
tions under which he lives. These institutions are the family, 
civil society, the State, and the church. On the other hand, 
it must develop some degree of independence and self-activity 
in the individual. These two things are opposite or contra- 
dictory, at least asparently so. Implicit obedience to an ex- 
ternal law seems to be incompatible with self-activity. 

All education agrees in the respect that it insists on obedi- 
ence to prescribed law. The difference between one system 
and another is found in the degree of individual freedom that 
it permits and renders harmless. This distinction is also the 
‘basis of judgment as regards progress in the history of forms 
‘of government. The more advanced State agrees with the 
‘most rudimentary, in the fact that it requires obedience to its 
laws, but it differs in that it allows the citizen a participation 
‘in the making of those laws, and to a larger extent educates 
‘him to be a law unto himself. All human institutions edu- 
‘cate, —the family, the school, civil society, the State, the 
‘church,—all have educative functions peculiar to them. 

In the case of the savage tribe the territory occupied is small, 
and the boundary-line that divides its possession from the 
neighboring nation is very close to the center of. the territory. 
The border-land is always unsafe. If the tribe has a territory 
thirty miles in length and breadth, there are twelve miles of 
of boundary to each one-hundred square miles. It is only fif- 
teen miles from the center to the border, — a half-day’s march. 
Without constant alertness and vigilance, any place in the in- 
terior may be surprised at night as well as if on the border, 
for it is all border-land. If the tribe grows to be a nation, and 
is in possession of a territory three-hundred miles square, there 
will be about one mile of boundary to each hundred square 
miles, It will make a much less strain on the people to guard 
the frontier,—only one-tenth as much. When the nation be- 
comes of immense size, like the Chinese Empire (with its five 
millions of square miles), the border-land is hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles away, and many people never hear of the neigh- 


boring nations during their lifetime. In the savage tribe so 
much time must be given to training for war and defense that 
no other education can find place. When the tribes are con- 
solidated into a large nation, danger is removed, and no need 
for concentration upon military discipline remains. The chief 
necessity for the life of the tribe is that its men shall be strong 
and hardy and skillful with weapons. 

The impossibility of productive industry and commerce 
among tribes makes progressive civilization among them im- 
possible. The only progress, therefore, is to be found in ex- 
tending the boundaries, whether by conquest or by alliance. 
This brings us to the peculiarities of the next step in national 
development, 

In China, the whole vast empire is organized on the princi- 
ple of the family, and its system is almost perfect, mechanically 
considered. Its supreme principle is subordination. There 
goes with this principle of subordination a two-fold or mutual 
relation,—the relation of trust and obedience from the subor- 
dinate toward the superior in rank; the corresponding relation 
of care and supervision on the part of the superior toward the 
subordinate. Reverence for authority, implicit, unquestion- 
jng obedience to the will of the superior, is the highest virtue. 
Accordingly the system of education is calculated to develop 
reverence and obedience, and all else is made secondary. 
The Chinese Government fosters school education by making 
it the road to preferment. The officers, high and low, are 
chosen from the rank of those who have been admitted to the 
ranks of the learned men. 

Cultivation of the memory is the chief thing aimed at in the 
Chinese schools, not because the memory is valued in itself, 
but because the cultivation of the memory is the best way to 
produce persons less liable to make innovations upon the ex- 
isting order of things, and more likely to follow in the beaten 
path. Their education fills their thoughts with the wise words 
and sayings of Confucius and Mencius, and, whenever they 
think, they think of plans and principles that tend to preserve 
the established order. ' 

Here we have the hint to use in our own education. If we 
wish to exercise an influence toward conservatism on the 
minds of the next generation we must see to it that they have 
their memories stored with pithy statements and expressions 
of the principles and measures that we wish to see preserved. 
It is our practice, however, to take more pains with making 
self-active and original thinkers than with making conserva- 
tive citizens. We prefer that the next generation shall make 
its own manners and customs, and we care most to see that it 
shall be able to do it. 

The Chinese alphabet is one of the most powerful instru- 
mentalities for conservative education desired. There is a 
complex sign for each word, so that the imperial dictionary 
contains over forty thousand of these characters, and no man 
could ever learn how to write every word in the language. 
Not thirty men in one thousand, and only one woman ina 
thousand, can read Chinese print fluently. 

The children begin to attend school at the age of six or seven 
years. The first book or primer teaches duties to parents, and 
the etiquette of ceremony and obedience so much valued. 

The method of instruction is as follows: The pupil opens 
his book and points to the first character, which the teacher 
pronounces for him. The pupil pronounces the word after 
the teacher, again and again. The next word is learned in the 
same way, and after the first line has been thus treated, the 
pupil practises it by himself with a loud voice till he not only 
can pronounce each character at sight, but knows the line by 
heart. He may then place his book on the teacher’s desk, 


and, turning his back, repeat the line. 

In the primary schools there is no attempt to teach the 
meaning of the words learned. But in the advanced instruc- 
tion the utmost pains is taken to reach the exact meaning. 
The effort to master the written characters is so great for the 
memory that it dwarfs all other faculties of the mind. The 
candidate for the lowest degree must know more than five 
thousand signs to insure any degree of success in essay writing. 


DRIFT. 


— Every now and then we come across some credulous 
brother in the faith who takes to his heart, as sober fact, the 
declarations of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and a similar 
class of educational reformers, concerning the public-school 
system of the North. It is well enough for our friends to 
understand that while the “‘ Independent’’ in education often 
has a valuable message and doubtless is a powerful agent in 
pushing needed reforms, he is the last man to be consulted in 
regard to the actual condition of American school-keeping, 
Education in this republic does not differ from all good things. 
As a whole it is afflicted with serious evils, and is always in 
apparent danger of collapse. But its face fronts the sunrise 
and its path is upward. It is growing better and not worse 
all the time; and no body of workers, on the whole, is doing 
better service to the country than the teachers who come in 
for the sweeping denunciation, sometimes of critics who never 
taught a district school and would fail to pass the examination 
in a country college. We are not compelled to indorse the 
medical theories even of the doctor who pulls us through a fit of 
colic or a spell of the ‘* shakes,’’ 


. —The trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, at their recent 
meeting, had great reason to congratulate themselves on the 
educational outlook in the South. Since October 1, 1881, more 
than $80,000 have been expended in twelve States, and teach- 
ers’ institutes have been sustained in them all. We observe 
that Dr. Curry, who best knows the situation, never gives way 


to over sanguine anticipations of the rapid progress of education 
in this section. After the establishment of a school-system on 
paper comes the ‘‘ tug of war,’’ to naturalize it in the habits of 
the people. The South will need everything that can be done 
by its own progressive class, and the country, for the coming 
generation, to carry it “‘the other side of Jordan”’ into the 
promised land of universal intelligence and social safety. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Boston, October 16, 1882, 
MOVING ON, 


And still the procession moves on through the shadowy val- 
ey! Last Friday noon Mr. George Swan, of the Charlestown 
district, was laid at rest, dying at 62, literally worn out in the 
service. Gentle, refined, delicate in organization, the wear 
and tear of the school-room had thus early laid him prostrate 
at the feet of the felldestroyer. His name was Swan,—a name 
as cabalistic in the schools thirty years ago as was Bigelow in 
the medical world, or Beecher in the theological. Indeed, at 
that time, in Boston and its vicinity, one had but to say that 
his name was Swan, and he was accepted without ceremony 
or further examination. A brother of Mr. Swan taught for 
many years in a district adjoining his own, and another brother 
was, for quite a half century, I think, master of the Wells 
School of this city. Like most successful teachers, Mr. Swan 
was bound up, heart and soul (and body, one might truly say) 
in his own school. He loved to teach, and was fond of talking 
of his school and his work. Indeed, he never arrived at those 
evil days when he was tempted to say, as a good many do, “I 
have no pleasure in them.”’ 


THE DINNER QUESTION, 


It was wisely settled by the School Board at its session last 
week, The chairman of the Newbury school district told the 
Board that if the arrangement of the sessions was changed, 
only 80 out of some 400 children would remain in the school. 
That, of course, would practically destroy the school, and the 
committee did not desire todo that. It seems that a part of 
the opposition to the present arrangement springs from the 
fact that a large fraction of the children who make up the 
school (one-third, it has been said) come from outside of the 
district lines. Of course, if this be so, the bordering districts 
would be likely to feel some twinges of jealousy. The matter 
has been referred to a committee, who will probably recom- 
mend that the Newbury school district be enlarged. 


THE SPELLING BOOK. 


The Text-book Committee have asked that the spelling-book 
be again introduced into the schools. The ‘‘ Reform Move- 
ment’’ of a half-a-dozen years ago drove it from the schools; 
and the request that it be put back again bids fair to divide 
the Board, as of old, into two hostile camps. The Su- 
pervisors were asked to report their opinion. They di- 
vided; a portion believing in its use, and the rest opposing it 
altogether. So the Board will have to settle it alone, its ‘‘ eyes 
and ears’’ being at variance. I do not know of any text-book 
that has fought so many battles in its day and generation as 
this. Arithmetic, geography, history, grammar, have always 
been protected and cherished; but the spelling-book has been 
a foot-ball, kicked hither and hither,—sometimes at rest, often 
in motion, as the impulse of teacher or school-committee 
prompted. I have noticed that the theorist is generally its 
deadly enemy. The experimentalists, however,—those who 
have most to do with the teaching of the child,—are usually its 
allies. The new Superintendent, ardent in reform, despises it; 
a few years of experience, and he finds himself ambitious to 
be the author of one of these hated productions, and writes 
his name in Roman ‘letters upon the title-page. Then, there 
is the school-master, who, with the zeal of an iconoclast, tosses 
it contemptuously from his presence. But very soon he finds 
that by no command of his can he get gh out of daughter, or 
ph out of phthisic, or stop the vowels from masquerading in 
one another’s garments. So the stone which the builders re- 
jected becomes again the head of the corner. 


MORE WORK. 


An order has been introduced into the School Board, direct- 
ing the Supervisors to examine all the papers of the graduating 
classes, and place their results on paper for the inspection of 
the committee, on or before the first day of October. The 
order has provoked consfderable comment. The Super- 
visors, of course, do not relish examining some 12,000 or 
15,000 papers during the summer vacation, and the teachers of 
the graduating classes, who have already examined and marked 
them, are wondering on whose ridge-pole sits the owl that is 
to be hit. Now I have been informed that two or three years 
ago the Supervisors examined all the papers of the grammar 
classes, and that the judgments of supervisors and teachers 
were practically the same. What necessity there is for the 
double examination, therefore, is hardly apparent. It is 
thought by some that the author of the order is of the opinion 
that the Board of Supervisors have leisure time upon their 
hands. But, at the last election of this body, when there was 
a movement to reduce the number, the Superintendent was 
reported as saying that he could use a dozen, if he had them. 
Certainly, then, a half-dozen can have no time to spare. To 
be sure, there is the vacation which might be utilized for this 


urpose. But any one who will take the pains to read the 
last report of the Board of Supervisors can see that the duties 
of the office are so many and onerous that to deprive them of 
the summer’s rest would be heartless and cruel, unworthy of 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History OF WomAN’s SuFFRAGE. [Illustrated with steel 
engravings. Edited by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 


Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage. Complete in three vol- 
umes. Vol. IL., pages 952, 13 portraits. New York: Fowler 


& Wells. Price, cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.50. 

This second volume of the History of Woman Suffrage takes 
up the record of the cause from 1861, and continues it to 1876. 
The first volume had fifteen chapters, with a voluminous ap- 
pendix; the second has eleven, with appendices. The great 
work is to be completed in a third volume of equal size, which 
is promised for the spring of 1884. No mere notice can do the 
work the justice which it merits. The work is acomprehensive 
account of the woman’s rights question, which includes not 
only her political but also her religious rights; her rights of 
labor, of education, in the home, over her children, and, in 
fact, discusses everything with which she is connected in her 
relations in the world. It is of itself a library on the many 
topics within the range of its discussions. It is written with 
marked ability, and presents the story of the efforts made by 
many eminent women in behalf of the cause. This volume 
has thirteen finely-executed engravings of women who have 
been prominent in the movement; the frontispiece being one 
of Anna Dickinson, which represents her as she appeared 
twenty years ago, followed by those of Clara Barton, Clemence 
Sophia Lozier, M.D., Olympia Brown, Jane Graham Jones, 
Virginia L. Minor, Isabella Beecher Hooker, Belva A. Lock- 
wood, Ellen Clark Sargent, Myra Bradwell, Lucy Stone, Julia 
Ward Howe, and Mary A. Livermore. This work cannot fail 
to stimulate renewed consideration of many vital questions to 
which it relates. It contains speeches from the most eminent 
orators of the day, George William Curtis, Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham, Henry Ward Beecher, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
Ernestine L. Rose, Frances D. Gage, Mary A. Livermore, 
Theodore Tilton, Wendell Phillips, Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Isabella Beecber Hooker, Moses Coit Tyler, Hon. G. F. Hoar, 
Hon. George W. Julian, and others. In fact, the able editors 
seem to aim at the production of a work on the subject which 
shall fittingly present and represent the cause. It is catholic 
in spirit, just in its recognition of all classes and schools of co- 
laborers in the work. It is a valuable addition to the history 
of our country, of reform, and of the far-reaching interests of 
humanity in all parts of the world. This second volume con- 
tains over nine hundred and fifty octavo pages, and the book 
is well printed and substantially bound. 


ScHOOL MANAGEMENT. By Albert N. Raub, principal of the 
Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa., and author 
of Lessons in English, ete. Published by the author, A. N. 
Raub: Lock Haven, Pa. Price, $1.25. 

This important book includes a full discussion of School 
Economy, School Ethics, School Government, and the profes- 
sional relations of the teacher. It is designed for use both 
as a text-book, and as a book of reference for teachers and 
school-officers. A careful reading of this book enables us to say 
that itis a work full of common sense and shows a large prac- 
tical experience. Mr. Raub gives to young and inexperienced 
teachers just the suggestions and hints they need upon school 
organization, school work, the object and conditions of study, 
the objects and methods of recitations, the art of questioning, 
the object, scope, and method of conducjing examinations, in- 
structions how to keep school-reports, and a proper course of 
study for country schools. His chapters on ‘‘ School Ethics and 
Government ’’ are very valuable, showing the duties of the 
teacher to papils, to the community, to his profession, to him- 
self, and to the school authorities; objects of school govern- 
ment, school punishment, etc. His closing chapter, on the 
Qualifications of the Teacher, is worth the price of a hundred 
such books. Mr. Raub has done noble service to the profes- 
sion by the preparation of this valuable manual, which every 
teacher should obtain and study. 


ORTHOPHONY, OR VocAL CULTURE. Compiled by William 
Russell, author of Lessons in Enunciation, ete.; reédited by 
Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., formerly professor of Oratory 
and Hobart colleges. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


This is one of the best manuals ever published in this coun- 
try of elementary exercises for the training of the voice in elo- 
cution. It is a standard authority on this department of cul- 
ture, and is founded upon Dr. James Rush’s Philosophy of the 
Human Voice. It does not cover the whole field of elocution- 
ary training. Its special value consists in its adaptation for 
use in vocal drill; for this it is unequaled. The editor has 
made some important changes, and the text has been somewhat 
simplified and condensed; still we find in it the essential feat- 
ures of the good old book of forty years ago. Itrichly merited 
the new plates and the fresh editing which it has received. 
We commend it heartily to the present generation of teachers, 
to many of whom it will be a new book. 


Enocn ARDEN. By Alfred Tennyson. Edited for Schools 
and Home use by Albert F. Blaisdell, A.M., M.D., author of 
Outlines for the Study of the English Classics, First Book 
in English Literature, etc. New York: Clark & Maynard. 
Price, 10 cents. 

This book is No. 30 of the well-known School Classics, and 
contains a brief sketch of the life of Tennyson, opinions of 
eminent authors, and critics upon the poet-laureate, judiciously- 
Mr. 
Blaisdell has shown not only skill, but sound sense, in his an- 
notations of the text. His comments are not numerous or 
diffuse, but exactly adapted to aid the student in his compre- 


hension of the poem. He gives important information con- 


— The “ Fall Announcement Number” of the Publishers’ 
Weekly is a marvel of painstaking labor, and a wonderful in- 
dex of the expansion, influence, and present condition of the 
American book-trade. Announcements are here made of the 
early issue of over a thousand new publications, either of en- 
tirely new works or of new editions. Such a showing has 
probably never been made in this country before. 

— Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston, have just issued Wit 
and Wisdom of Don Quixote; price, $1.25. It is an elegant 
little volume with several illustrations, and bound in exquisite 
taste. It contains a very well considered biographical sketch 
of Cervantes, by Emma Thompson, and choice selections and 
proverbs from Don Quixote. A very complete alphabetical 
index of both selections and proverbs makes the book very 
convenient for reference. As a gift-book it would be very ap- 
propriate, both in its appearance and for the choice things it 
contains. 

The same publishers have added two little pocket-volumes 
to the ‘* Wisdom Series,’’ entitled, Socrates,—The Phedo of 
Plato; and Socrates,—The Apology and Critic of Plato. This 
series is edited by the editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours,’’ and contains 
selections from the Apocrypha; ‘‘ The Wisdom of Jesus, 
the son of Sirach or Ecclesiasticus’’; selections from the 
‘‘Thoughts of Marcus Angelius Antoninus ’’; selections from 
the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ’’; ‘‘Sunshine in the Soul,’’—poems 
selected by the Editor of ‘‘Quiet Hours’’; selections from 
Epictetus; ‘“‘Lifeand History of the Rev.Doctor John Tauler’’ ; 
and selections from Fenélon. Other volumes are understood 
to be in preparation, to be issued uniform in cloth, red edges, 
18mo. Price, 50 cents each. 

— Horace E Scudder has selected and phrased a Book of 
Fables, chiefly from sop, with illustrations by H. W. 
Herrick, which has been published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. It includes the famous fables that have come 
down to us*from preceding generations, and have won the 
love of children. They embody many important truths, 
which apply to the duties of life and the sports of youth. Mr. 
Scudder has performed a difficult task with marked skill, and 
has made the stories simple and entertaining to children. 
The book will be found useful to primary instructors, as a 
means of interesting their little children. Care should, how- 
ever, always be taken to make them understand that they are 
not true stories, but are designed to teach good lessons as 
Sables, 

— The last three issues of the Harpers’ Franklin Square 
Library are, Kept in the Dark, a novel by Anthony Trollope, 
(No. 272), price 15 cents; A short History of the Kingdom 
of Ireland, by Charles George Walpole, M. A., (No. 273), 
price 25 cents; and Weighed and Wanting, a novel by George 
Macdonald, (No. 274); price, 20 cents. They are all of special 
interest The history of Ireland gives the early condition of the 


Irish down to the period when their history was blended with 
Great Britain. A very full and valuable chronological table and 
a list of the chief rulers of Ireland is given in appendices. The 
works by Trollope and Macdonald are always welcome to 
readers of romance. Those by Macdonald are rich in descrip- 
tions of nature, life, and character. 


cerning Tennyson, and refers to many sources of gaining 
knowledge of him outside of the ordinary reference-books. 
This series of School Classics, with explanatory notes upon 
entire poems of distinguished authors, must serve a valuable 
purpose in the study of English literature. 


Tue TREASURY OF SONG, FORTHE HomeCrrcie. The Rich- 
est, Best-loved Gems, Sacred and Secular. Carefully selected 
from the best works of the American, English, Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh, Swiss, French, Spanish, German, Italian, African, 
and Russian authors, and containing many of the choicest 
and grandesst harmonies of Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Abt, Sullivan, Gounod, Bliss, Pinsuti, 
Sweeney, O’Kane, Gilchrist, Marshall, Lowry, Root, and 
like celebrities. Comprising their favorite songs, hymns, 
glees, madrigals, ballads, sentences, responses, anthems, 
chants, and selections from opera and oratoria in delightful 
variety, chosen expressly for their eminent fitness to promote 
the happiness of every home. To which are appended brief 
biographies of eminent composers, performers, and singers. 
Very elegantly illustrated. Prof. D. H. Morrison, Musical 
editor. Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City: Hubbard Bros., publishers. 


No more welcome book has ever come from the American 
press than The Treasury of Song. It is a collection of real 
musical gems, garnered at an immense expense. The collec- 
tion is the best ever grouped in one book, and has cost an im- 
mense amount of research throughout the entire’range of vo- 
cal music, and contains only such pieces as the people really 
love, and which are specially adapted to the wants of every re- 
fined home. It contains a great variety of musical matter, 
from the most classical to the most popular. It is a book of 
over 550 octavo pages, 530 of which are devoted to songs and 
music, and the balance to sketches and portraits of eminent 
musicians and singers, with a complete index of titles. The 
volume is elegantly printed and bound in the best style of the 
book-making art. For the home circle no book will contribute 
more to the pleasure of old and young than this. It will tend 
to promote the extension of musical knowledge, and make the 
family hearth happier and better by its daily use. The 
choicest production of the honored names in the world 
of song are included in its selections. It needs only an 
examination to convince all lovers of music of its rare ex- 
cellence, and it will be greeted by them with a hearty apprecia- 
tion. It is an ornament to any center-table, and no more ap- 
propriate book could be selected for a holiday or birthday gift. 
[t is bound in several superb styles, and sent by mail at prices 
varying from $3.50 to $5.00. Sample pages sent on applica- 
tion, by the publishers or their agents. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— William Ware & Co., Boston, will publish the famous Old 
Farmers’ Almanack for the year 1883, on the 26th of October. 


— An admirer and friend of the late Lucretia Mott has pre- 
pared for publication a volume of her writings, which will be 
ready soon. 

— The concluding volume of Lee & Shepard’s ‘‘ Young 
Folks’ Heroes of History,’”? prepared by Geo. M. Towle, is 
Drake, the Sea-King of Devon. 

— R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, New York, is bringing 
out a volume of poems by Theodore Tilton. They are not oc- 
casional and miscellaneous, but are all devoted to the Swabian 
legends. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, announce a new and 
complete edition of the works of Edwin P. Whipple, which 
will be warmly welcomed by lovers of good English and good 
literature. 

— R. Worthington, of New York, publishes the charming 
Chatterbox Junior, which, with its numerous pictures, good 
rhymes and stories is an unfailing source of delight to the 
little ones. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have reprinted from 
the North American Review, ‘‘ The Christian Religion,’ an 


extended article by George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. Price 30 cents. 


— J. Fitzgerald of New York has published No. 36 of the 
‘*Humboldt Library,’’ which contains three lectures on Evo- 


lution by Thomas Huxley, with a lecture on the ‘‘ Study of 
Biology,’’ by the same author. Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times; edited by Almira L. Hayward; 
with ills., cloth, Boston: J. R. & Co. 


— Lee & Shepard will soon publish a singularly beautiful | “ Doctor Lay; by Elizabeth 8. Ph “ty $1.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co 


and touching story for girls, by Mary Lakeman, entitled, Ruth . : : 
Eliot’s Dream. In interest and refined character the book is Kean; oy tive, 


1.25....Rip Van Winkle’s Travels in Asia and Africa ; by Rupert V. 


by Mary A. Rand; illus., illam. covers, $1.25. New York: Thos. Y. Crow. 
— Dr. Geo. L. Austin has prepared a little work on Water | & Co. 


School M t: discussion of School Econ 
Analysis, which is of special value at this time. It enables| school Kthics, School Goverament, ete; by AN, Raab, 
anyone to test, by a simple process, drinking-water, whether 


haven, Pa.; Published by the Author. 
Key to a Brief English Grammar on a Logical Method: by A. Bain, 
in wells, cisterns, reservoirs, or natural basins. It is a new 
volume of Lee & Shepard’s ‘‘ Hand-book Series.’’ 


LL.D. New York: yw.’ Holt & Co. 
— Whether necessity is the mother of invention in making 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Robin; Lg Mrs. Parr; Leisure Hour Series; cloth; $1.00. New York: 
Holt & Co. 


n 

A Transplanted Rose: A Story of New York Society; cloth, Pp. 300 ... 
Diddie, Dumps and Tot; or, Plantation Child life; byjL.C. Pyrneile; illus. 
.... Sterne; by H. D. Traill; English Men of Letters Series Travels 
in South Kinsington; with notes on Decorative Art and Architecture in 
ee bY Moncure D. Conway; illus., small quarto. New York: Har- 
per rothers. 

Development of ee Literature and Language; by Alfred H. Welsh; 
two vols., cl.,®vo. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

The Karly Days of Christianity; by F. W. Farrar, D D.; cloth; $2.00. 
New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin and E. P. Dutton Co. 

Notes to the Preparatory Book of German Prose; by Herman B. Boisen, 
A.M.; cloth. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Lieutenant Danenhower’s Narrative of the Jeanette; illus.; 25 cts. 
Boston: James R ee & Co. 

The Reader’s Guide to English History; by William F. Allen, A.M. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

General Algebra; or, Geometrical Interpretation of the Theory of 
Equations of One Unknown Quantity; by A. W. Phillips and W. Beebe; 
cloth. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

English Literature; by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A.; American edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged by F. Gilbert; cloth, 50 cts,.... Astronomy; by 
W. H. M. Christie, American edition, revised and enlarged by E. Colbert; 
cloth, 50 cta. Chicago and New York: Fairbanks and Palmer. 


My Girls; by Lyda A. Churchill; V. I. F. Series; $1.25. Boston; D. 


rop 
A Complete Constitutional History of land ,—1485-1870 ; 
Hallam and Thomas cl., in box; 


up The Home Primer, by the author of Little Folks’ Reader, | york: a. C. armstrong & Co. 
—_ Edward III.; by Rev. W. Warburton; E f Mod ; 
or not,—in illustrations, in objective teaching, in drawing, and $1, Btory Siegert sage 


illus., cl.; $2.00.... What to Do and How to Do it: The American Boy’s 
Handy-book; by D. ©. Beard; cl., illus.....The Christian Religion; by 8. 
P. Fisher, .D.; 30 cts, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A Short History of French Literature; by Geo. Saintsbury. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote; cl., $1.25....Socrates—The Phado of 
Plato—The Apology and Crito of Plato; cl.,50 cts. each; Wisdom series. 
nGollege Outs Chosen from the Cob bia Spectator; 1880-81-82; by F 

ege Cuts osen t um ; 1-82; . 
Benedict He , H. McVicar, W. Bard McVicar, and others; seh 
Snow and Sunshine: a story for boys and girls; by Mrs. Martha J. b; 
illus., cl. cover, green, silver, and gold; $2.00 ... y Willow and Otber 
Child Songs; words by Henrietta Cushing, music by G. E. Farrar; illus. 
by Gertrude Clement; illum. cover; $2.00 ...Little Folk in Green: New 

airy Stories; by Henrietta C. Wright; illus. in color; by Miss Lydia 
Emmet; illum. cover; $1.75.... The Artist’s Year: Original and Selected 


Poems of the Montha; by Margaret P. James; illus. with page piates; cl. 
50; veliam, $950 ....Wayside Flowers : O and’ Contributed 


ms; arranged by Kilen E. Dickinson; illus. ulia C, Emmet; t 
colored plates; $1. te : Holiday Enter. 


in many other ways, it is a gem of its kind. It is admirable 
for home use. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. Square 8vo. 


— Mr. Tennyson’s new poem, “‘ To Virgil,” was written at 
the request of the Mantauans, for the nineteenth centenary of 
Virgil’s death. ‘‘ The program of the anniversary,” says The 
Academy, “‘ consists of a literary competition, horse-racing, 


pigeon-shooting, and acattle-show.’”’ As near as we can figure 
it, the price paid for the verses was $4.07 per word. 


— Among the many admirable books published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, the dainty little book entitled, A Summer in 
the Azores, with a Glimpse of Maderia, by C. Alice Baker, is 
one of the most charming. It takes the reader into a field 


where everything is novel. These Western Islands furnish 
the teacher, artist, and student of science a rich and unex- 


J.Lamb; covers by Julia C. Emmet; cut 
N ; ends, 


plored field. It is well written, and bound in exquisite taste. ' plain, ork: White & Stokes, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION FOR 1880. 


The eleventh annual report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, covering the year 1880, is now before the public. In in- 
troducing the valuable statistical summary given in it, the 
Commissioner explains the scope and value of a perfect system 
of tabularization, and points out some of the deficiencies in the 
plans pursued in various States and localities. 

The total school population in the States for 1880 is 15,351,- 
875; number enrolled in public schools, 9,680,403; average 
daily attendance, 5,744,188, four States not reporting. The 
school population of the Territories is 184,405, Idaho and 
Wyoming not reporting; enrollment in public schools, 101,118; 
average daily attendance, 61,154, two Territories not reporting. 
The percentage of enrollment and average daily attendance are 
highest in Massachusetts and lowest in Louisiana. 

Legal School Age.—There are sixteen different school ages 
in the States and Territories, 17 years being the longest period 
and 6 years the shortest. The earliest age at which children 
are admitted to the public schools in any State is 4 years. In 
ten States and one Territory the school-age is 6-21, and in 
seven States and three Territories 5-21. 

Teachers and Salaries.—The total number of teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools of the States in 1880 was 280,034; 
the same for the Territories, 2,610. The average salaries paid 
to men ranged from $25.24 a month in South Carolina to 
$101.47 in Nevada, and the same for women from $17.44 in 
Vermont to $77 in Nevada. 

The reports from Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia make no distinction of sex in the salaries. 
The greatest difference between the salaries of males and 
females is in Massachusettss, where the former receive $67.54 
a month, the latter $30.59. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


The total annual school income reported by all the States 
and Territories is $83,940,239; annual expenditure, $80,032,838 ; 
of this sum $8,933,174 were expended for sites, buildings, 
apparatus, etc. ; $924,781 for pay of superintendents, and $55,- 
158,289 for pay of teachers. The estimated value of sites, 
buildings, and all other school property is $180,069,427, seven 
States and three Territories not reporting. The expenditure 
per capita of the school population varies from 96 cents in Ala- 
bama to $14.91 in Massachusetis, the expenditure per capita 
of enrollment from $1.12 in North Carolina to $17.80 in 
Colorado. 

The commissioner finds that the land appropriated for 
schools under the several acts of Congress aggregate 7,659,439 
acres, or 129,155 square miles. This is almost double the area 
of New England, and more than any one State of the Union 
save Texas and California. Congress has given the schools of 
the country a larger territory than is the whole United King- 
dom. 

WOMEN AS VOTERS AND SCHOOL-OFFICERS. 


Women’s opportunities to influence education as voters and 
school-officers have been greatly enlarged. They may vote at 
school-meetings in Kansas, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Dakota, and Wyoming, at school elections in Colorado 
and Minnesota, and for members of school committees in Mas- 
sachusetts. They can vote at school-meetings in Michigan and 
New York, if they are tax-payers; in Washington Territory, if 
they are liable to taxation. Widows and unmarried women in 
Idaho may vote as to special district taxes, if they hold taxable 
property. In Oregon widows having children and taxable 
property may vote at school meetings. In Indiana ‘‘ women 
not married nor minors, who pay taxes and are listed as 
parents, guardians, or heads of families, may vote at school- 
meetings.’”” In Kentucky any white widow having a child of 
school age is a qualified school voter; if she has no child, but 
is a tax-payer, she may vote on the question of taxes. 


SUMMARY—NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


Maine.—The exceptional increase in youth of school-age that 
was noted in this State in 1878-’79 was more than lost in 
187980. The already low average rate of teachers’ pay was 
reduced, fewer school-houses were repaired and put into 
condition, and the average time of schools was one day less. 
For the decade ending 1879-80 the record is more encouraging. 


New Hampshire.—Loss meets us here also in 1879~’80; and, 
as @ Consequence, the pay of women teaching was also reduced. 
On the other side appears a gain in average attendance, in 
graded schools and high schools, in teachers engaged for suc- 
cessive terms, and in the valuation of school property. For 
the ten years ending June, 1880, there was also loss at some 
points, with gain in others. 


Vermont.—Receipts and expenditures for public schools in 
1879-80 were less in the previous year. Hence, probably, 
came a reported decline in teachers’ pay, in the number tena 
ing in the public schools, and in the number of pupils. Private 
and church schools enrolled, seemingly, most of the pupils 
who were thus lost. 


Massachusetis.—In any other State than this an enrollment 
of 306,777 in public schools when there were only 307,321 chil- 
dren of school-age would be considered excellent, especially 
when the average daily attendance reached 89 per cent. of the 
average membership. Yet this splendid record for 1879-’80 is 
in some respects a falling off from that of the receding year, 
there having been then 4,751 more in the public schoole, with 
171 more in the evening schools, though the number in private 
and church schools was 2,459 less. The difference seems 
largely due to the transfer of many Roman Catholic children 
from the public schools to church schools. For ten years 
from 187071 almost the only falling off was in the State char- 


itabla and reformatory schools. 


Rhode Island.—With a growth of 2,711 in youth of school- 
pupils here 


age for 1879-80, we find 1,206 fewer day 


under the public system, though evaning schools had 286 more 
enrolled. The average number and daily attendance, however, 
was greater. The pay of male teachers was reduced $3.60 a 
month on an average, and, notwithstanding new buildings, 
school property was rated less. 


Connecticut.—Receiving an increase of $90,729 in income for 
its schools, and expending for them $32,495 more in 1879-’80 
than in 1878-’79, this State gathered into its public and other 
schools almost twice as many as the additional youth of school- 
age, and held more than half this added number in average 
attendance in its public schools alone. To meet this increase 
of pupils there was an increase of teachers employed and of 
departments in public schools, with an apparent improvement 
in the methods and quality of teaching. For the ten years 
from 1870-'71 the record is also excellent. 


New York.—Progress during 1879-’80 is shown in this State 
by an increase in the revenues and in the valuation of school 
property, by the employment of 300 more teachers for the full 
term, and by the fact that 177 more had diplomas from normal 
schools, Still, out of 12,446 more children of school-age, only 
1,552 more attended public schools; while in church schools 
there were 5,893 fewer. 


New Jersey.—With an increase here over 1878-79 of only 
2,867 in youth of school-age, 4,222 more pupils attended school; 
and in public schools the increased average attendance was 
1,731 greater than the increased enrollment. There was more 
than a corresponding advance in the number of teachers em- 
ployed, a slight decrease in the average length of term, and a 
considerable increase in public-school income, although the 
average pay of teachers was diminished. 


Pennsylvania.—There are here reported for 1879-’80 more 
public schools than in the previous year by 269, with 219 more 
graded; also, an increase in enrollment and in attendance. In 
public schools 152 more teachers were employed, all but 25 of 
them men; notwithstanding nearly 500 more of them were 
trained in normal schools, there was a decrease in their pay, 
as well as in the total income for public school purposes, 
During the ten years ending with 1879-’80 there was, however, 
a general increase. 


NORTHERN CENTRAL STATES, 


Ohio.—An advance during 1879-’80 is reported here in nearly 
all important respects, giving strongly confirmed evidence of 
improvement in methods of instruction, in school accommo- 
dations, and in the qualifications of teachers. Almost the only 
offsets to this progress are in a diminution in teachers’ pay,— 
that of men by 25 cents a month, that of women by $2,—and a 
decrease in income. Similar educational activity is noted 
during other years of the decade. 


Indiana.—With a decrease here in youth of school-age, there 
were more enrolled in the schools. The average term of school 
was four days longer, and, indeed, reached a higher point than 
ever before. Graded school-districts, however, decreased by 
46, the income for public schools by $24,820, the number of 
teachers by 12, and the average monthly pay of men by $1.40, 
while that of women was 20 cents more. 


Illinois.—Here the record shows that fewer schools by 29 
were taught in 1879-’80 than in the previous year. Still there 
was an in increase in enrollment and in attendance. There 
were also 12,776 more attending private schools, the increase 
in attendance on all schools being thus more than twice as 
great as that of school population. The average monthly pay 
of male teachers rose 47 cents, while that of women declined 
$2.38. During the decade fair educational progress was made, 
although not as great proportionally as for the last year. 


Michigan.—Here a general increase in numbers was met with 
one ofenrollment. This advance, particularly noticeable in un- 
graded schools, was attributed to the better character of those 
schools in the rural districts, an improvement ascribed to the 
influence of county institutes and better local supervision. In 
the matter of salaries, women were paid, on an average, $2.25 
more amonth. There was, on the other hand, a decrease of 
9 days in the average school term, and of $1.41 in the average 
monthly pay of men teaching. 

During the decade there was substantial progress in public 
school affairs, commencing with the abolition of rate-bills in 
1869, and the passage of a compulsory attendance law in 1870. 


Wisconsin —With 483,229 youth of school-age, this State, 
during 1879-’80, enrolled 325,196 pupils, besides nearly 2,000 
in State normal schools, giving an increase for the year of 
10,182; youth of school-age decreased by 224. There were 
added 18 graded schools. Public-school income was greater by 
$476,647, while the average pay of teachers was slightly less. 

During the decade a steady and substantial progress in 
school affairs is noted, though in some respects not in propor- 
tion to the growth of the State. 


Minnesota.—During 1879-80 there was a steady increase in 
public-school interests. The average monthly pay of teachers 
remained nearly the same, that of men being 49 cents less, that 
of women 29 cents more. The decade showed a steady increase. 


Iowa.—The school population increased during 1879-’80 by 
9,203; but public-school enrollment fell off 5,260, and average 
attendance 4,866; attendance on private schools also declined; 
the number of schools taught, however, increased; but the av- 
erage monthly pay of teachers slightly decreased, and public- 
school income was $28,772 less. 

The record for the ten years is much more favorable. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


The total white school ireniete for 16 Southern States and 
the District of Columbia is reported as 3,899,961; total enroll- 
ment, 2,215,674; the total colored school population is 1,803,- 
257; total enrollment, 784,709; the total expenditure for both 
races is $12,475,044. 

For the instruction of the colored race, there were reported 
from the Southern States and the District of Columbia 44 nor- 
mal schools and normal departments, having 227 instructors 
and 7,408 pupils; 36 institutions for secondary instruction, 
with 120 teachers and 5,237 pupils; 15 universities and colleges, 
with 119 teachers and 1,717 pupils; 22 schools of theology, with 
65 teachers and 800 pupils; 3 schools of law, with 10 instruct- 
ors and 33 pupils; 2 schools of medicine, with 17 instructors 
and 87 pupils; 2 schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind, 
with 18 teachers and 122 pupils; and 16,669 public 
having an enrollment of 784,709. 

It should not be forgotten that, while the record of the edu- 
cation of the colored et for 1880 is encouraging as com- 
pared with that of 1870, the existing provisions far short 
of the requirements. 

In Virginia, the year 1879-’80 was the best for public-school 
work ever known in the State. The serious falling off, caused 
by lack of funds, in 1878-79 was more than repaired. With 
an increased expenditure for public schools, there was a decided 
reduction in the per capita cost of education, and also in the 
pay of teachers, the latter being paid less than in any previous 
year, although the instruction given was believed to be better. 


Industrial Education.—Under this head, special attempts to 
connect shops with public schools are described, but the idea 
is supported that ‘‘the union of handicraft and school must 
be committed to special schools of technology.”’ 


The contents of the Appendix consist of abstracts of the 
official reports of the school officers of States, Territories, and 
cities, 404 pages, and statistical tables relating to education in 
the United States, 502 pages. These, with the Commissioners’ 
report proper (262 pages), and the index (8 pages), make up a 
volume of 1,176 pages. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 


ALABAMA.—The Judson Female Inst., the Baptist school of 
the State for young ladies, situated at Marion, opens with an 
attendance of 120, and the number is increasing daily. The 
present is looked upon as the beginning of a new era for the 
Judson Inst. in view of the many changes in the faculty. 
Prof. Robert Frazer, who was for ten years the successful head 
of the Fauquier Inst., of Warrenton, Va., has been installed 
president. Another noteworthy change is the introduction of 
a gentleman in the literary dept., Prof. Lorenzo D. Inskeep, 
of Granville, O. Miss Gertrude R. Bacon remains as the 
efficient presidipg teacher; Miss N. Rucker, Miss S. L. Daniel, 
and Mrs. J. T. Lumpkin are also retained. Prof. Albert Rowse, 
of New York, occupies the position of musical director. His 
assistants, Miss E. Westlake, of Lancaster, Pa, in instru- 
mental, and Miss N. C. Hovey, of New Haven, Conn., in vocal 
music, are well qualified and apt in imparting instruction. 
The art dept. is in charge of Miss Maria Ord McClure, of the 
Philadelphia School of Design, which is sufficient guarantee of 
the success of the dept. It is the avowed purpose to raise the 
standard even higher, and the energetic way in which work 
has been begun is but the earnest of better things yet in store 
for the Judson, whose friends are found all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Rio Grande. 


INDIANA.—Indiana has a school-fund of $9,000,000, the in- 
terest of which is applied directly to the schoo! interests. 

All the counties of the State held an institute of 5 days before 
the country schools began. Many of the institutes follow an 
outline prepared by the State Board. The best instructors are 
engaged to do this work. The enrollment averaged from 125 
to 150 each county. Supt. Bloss did most practical work in as 
many institutes as he could visit 

The matriculation list of Ind. Asbury Univ., Greencastle, 
reached 420. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


IowA.—Supt. Hendricks of Tama Co. will grade his rural 
schools. ——The wages of rural teachers are gradually being 
raised. Jasper Co. joins the good movement.——Supt. Alspach 
of Des Moines Co. sends us a well-planned monthly report for 
rural teachers. It is comprehensive and simple, two very im- 
portant qualities.——Coe Coll., through the perfidy of its jan- 
itor, had all the silver stolen from the dining-room. The loss 
was $300, and the goods have not been recovered.——Prof. 
Anthony is the new teacher of elocution in Cornell Coll.—— 
The assistant teachers in the Mason City schools are Misses C. 
C. Lane, Jennie F. Perrett, Grace Bixby, Laura Wane, Kittie 
Dunn, Anna Davis, Minnie Bronson, Ruth Sunderland, Jennie 
Forsyth, Ella J. Hoyt, Lizzie M. Egloff. All are well qualified 
for their respective positions, and are doing good work, 

Supt. Sabin of Clinton writes that the enrollment for Sept., 
’82, is 1,500, a net gain in one year of 200. This has necessi- 
tated the opening of three new rooms. He adds that the rooms 
are arranged with special reference to light and ventilation. 

The Sept. apportionment of the interest of the permanent 
school-fund amounted to $107,051, and the whole number of 
the school-youth in the State is 594,720. 

A prominent State paper, in speaking of the large attendance 
upon the normal school, states that next spring a large crop 
of “‘ indigent school-teachers ’’ will be let loose upon the pub- 
lic. The remark is neither witty nor kind. Most lowa young 
people who attend our higher institutions of learning are poor, 
but they do not belong to the indigent classes. When they 
graduate or quit school, all they ask is a place to work. Many 
go into our schools. The editor should remember that the 
** schoolmarms ”’ are the ones who have made his calling pos- 
sible in Iowa. Iowa has no indigent classes, much less indi- 


gent school-teachers. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLino1s.—The late Vandalia teachers’ meeting was notable 
for the active part taken by the younger members. Prominent 
among these were Geo. L. Guy, G. W. Smith, J. W. Heninger, 
J. T. Norton, S. Y. Gillan, and Misses Kate Stilwell and Nan- 
nie C. Anderson. Messrs. Slade, Allyn, Gastman, Roots, In- 
gliss, and others long and well-known in the State association, 
took prominent parts in the meeting. Supt. Clark of Cairo, 
Prest. Washburn of Ewing Coll., Prof. Parkinson of Carbon- 
dale, Dr. Swahlen of McKendree Coll., are reported to us, 
both by letters and our exchanges, as giving valuable exercises. 
Though held in the heated term, the association settled squarely 
down to business. The editor of this column regrets that an- 
other engagement compelled his absence, and he looks with 
anticipation to the meeting at Carbondale next year. 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 


Kansas.—Dr. Robert Cruikshank has resigned the presi- 
dency of Highland Univ. ‘‘ because of insufficiency of salary.”’ 
The Board of Trustees, in accepting his resignation, passed a 
resolution expressing themselves “ grateful to him for his self- 
sacrifice in the interests of the institution, his liberal gifts to 
it, and for his success in putting the university upon its pres- 
ent solid basis’’; also expressing “the warmest regard and 
affection for him as a Christian gentleman, a finished scholar, 
and successful teacher.’ If this resolution expresses the feel- 
ings of the trustees, and the institution is now really upon a 
‘* solid basis,’’ there would seem to be no excuse for not giving 
him an opportunity to enjoy the fruits of his labor and sacrifices. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

Minnesora.—Prof. C. W. Smith, Supt. of Schools of Hen- 
nepin Co., reports the schools under his charge in excellent 
condition. Supt. Smith is a progressive educator, and his 
schools are taking very high rank. He has graded his schools, 
nae a “‘course of study,’’ and, when it is completed, he 
ex: es and grants diplomas to those who pass. At the close 
of the year he graduated about two hun pupils. 

During the year about $60,000 have been expended outside of 
Minneapolis for the building and equipment of school-houses. 


Prof. A. Heys, receatly principal of the Faribault High — 
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School, has accepted the presidency of the Vermilion (Dakota) 
public schools. 

The Brownsdale public schools have begun with Prof. H. E. 
Perrin of Hamilton as principal, and Miss Helen S. Wilder of 
Sun Prairie, assistant.——Prof. W. T. Dadley has resumed his 
position as teacher of the Lyle village school.——Over eighty 
teachers were enrolled in the State Teachers’ Inst. at Albert 
Lea.——There are at present 80 pupils enrolled at Gustavus 
Adolphus Coll., a Swedish institution at St. Peter. 

The October semi-annual apportionment of the public-school 
fund has been made by State Supt. Kiehle, and amounts to 
$208,055.25, on a basis of 177,825 enrolled in the public schools. 
Hennepin Co. gets the largest amount, Fillmore the next, and 
Goodhue the third. 

Misses Pettis and Whitney of the last graduating class of the 
Winona High School, are taking a full kindergarten training 
at the Winona State Normal School. 

The Normal Home for young ladies, at St. Cloud, is full, 
and more room is needed. There are over twenty students in 
the ‘‘ advanced course ’’ of the St. Cloud State Normal School. 

MICHIGAN.—Supt. Rogers has placed the Military Acad. at 
Orchard Lake among the foremost schools of the country. It 
enters upon its sixth year with the buildings crowded to their 
utmost capacity, and applications are still coming in. The in- 
structors are five in number, some of whom have been con- 
nected with the school almost from the beginning. 

The normal school at Ypsilanti shows a large increase over 
last year’s attendance. Over three hundred regular pupils are 
enrolled, and there are over one hundred in the grammar and 
ew departments. Prof. D. Putnam is acting principal; 

rof. A. C. George has charge of the training school. Mrs. 
L. A. Osband, formerly preceptress of Albion Coll., takes 
charge of a dept. of botany, zodlogy, and physiology. 

Muskegon has just completed a $10,000 school-building in 
the third ward.——Prof. C. L. Houseman is serving his fifth 
year as supt. of the city schools. ——The high school graduated 
13 at its last commencement.——Mr. A. D. McLaughlin, a 

raduate of the school, and an A.B. of Michigan Univ., has 
nm added to the teaching force as instructor in Latin.—— 
L. C. Hull, a graduate of Mich. Univ., class of ’77, is putting 
in his second year as principal of Detroit High School, at a 
salary of $2,000. Though a young man, he is rapidly taking 
rank among the first teachers of the State.-——Prof. D. Gorton 
is serving his fourth year as assistant in the natural science 
dept., Detroit High School. He is a graduate of the State 
Normal School, class of ’79. 


State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


MissouRI.—The three State normal schools are well attended 
this season. The excellent crops of the year have so stirred 
up the yeomanry of our State, that the hardy sons and daugh- 
ters of the farmers from every county and corner are coming 
up to these noble institutions to fit and prepare themselves for 
instructors of the children. Prof. Geo. Osborne, principal of 
the Warrensburg Normal, and Prof. R. C. Norton, of the Ca 
Girardeau Normal, are undoubtedly the right men in the right 
places. These schools, in the past two years, have increased 
their usefulness greatly. The Kirksville.Normal sustained an 
irreparable loss when Prin. J. Baldwin left it for’-Texas. Al- 
though the normal schools have been organized but about a 
decade, at least one-third of the principalships in the State are 
filled by normal graduates. 

Prin. A. E. Rando! reports so much sickness at Sikeston as 
to compel the suspension of the school. 

Fredericktown has a new principal “all the way from Bos- 
ton,” or some other part of the East. We have not had the 
_— of his acquaintance, but we welcome him to the West. 

e has established a commercial dept. in connection with the 
high school in charge of Prof. Ward, formerly of Cold Water. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood is the most popular schoolman in 
the State, the result of good sense to begin with, application 
to the one thing in hand, and determination to por Bes How 
many will be prepared to take his place when he shall have 
been called to a larger field of usefulness ? Few will be able 
to do the work so well as he; none better. 

The schools of Marshall are, in the language of a printer, 
**pied.”’ They need the services of another W . E. Coleman. 

New Jrersty.—Prof. Henry A. Green, for fourteen years 
past a citizen of Camden Co., has accepted the chairs of Nat- 
ural Science and Theoretical and Applied Chemistry in Brain- 
ard Inst., S. C. 


State Editor, E.T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, 


New York.—The eighth annual Inter-Academic Literary 
Contest will be held at Binghampton, July 4, 5, and 6, 1883. 
Dr. J. E. King, of Fort Edward, is chairman of the Ex. Com., 
and Prin. E. R. Payson, of Binghampton, is Sec. and Treas. 
The following subjects for essays have been announced: Gar- 
field and Alexander II., Jerusalem and Its Place in History, 
Decorative Art, The Newspaper as an Educator, Home Rule 
in Ireland, Legitimate Work in Normal Schools, Manhood in 
Politics, Codperation vs. Competition, Longfellow’s Hyperion, 
Arctic Explorations and Their Results, The Two Graves at 
St. Helena, and The Battle of New Orleans. 

Waterloo has appointed a commiitee to see about a new pri- 
mary-school building. 

Honeoye Falls votes $1300 by taxation for school purposes 
the coming year; Perry votes $2325. The Clyde schools cost 
$9020.49 last year. 

The Board of Councillors of Ingham Univ. have accepted 
the proposition of the citizens of Leroy. The institution will 
now be un-sectarian, and will be placed on a sure financial 
foundation by the people of the village. 

It is stated that Dr. Henry Draper is to retire from the chair 
of Chemistry and Physiology, and is to be succeeded by Dr. 
John J. Stevenson. 

Many changes have lately been made in the curriculum of 
Rochester Univ., the object being to get each dept., as 
far as practicable, under the direction of a single officer. The 
library of the Univ. now contains about 20,000 volumes, 
and remarkably well arranged. Last year the institution had 
a pleasant excess of income over expenses. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 
Oun1o.—The Central Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at 
Columbus, Oct. 27 and 28. The sessions have been outlined 
as follows: 


Friday, 2 p.m.—Address of Welcome, Supt. R. W. Stevenson, Columbus; 
Response, Su t. W. J. White, Springtield; Inaugural Address, Sapt. C. 
W. Bennett, Piqua. ‘“‘ English Literature in the Common Schools,” C. L. 
Loos, Dayton; opening of discussion by Miss Florence Baker, London. 
Evening: Musicale and social. 

Saturday, 9 a.m.—“ A New Plan for Co. Insts.,’”” Supt. J. W. MacKin- 
non, London; opening of discussion, Prof. D. J. Snyder, Reynoldsburg. 
‘* Latin Pronunciation, J. C. Hanna, Columbus; opening of discussion by 
Prof. Henry Garst, Westerville. 

The hotel rates will be as follows: Neil House. $2.50 (regular rates $4.00); 
American, $2,00; United States, $1.75. Return-tickets at one cent per 
mile on all railroads centering in Columbus. For further information, 
address A, N, Ozias, Columbus. 

State Editor, V. G. CuRTI8, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The State Normal School of the fifth dis- 
trict at Mansfield, Tioga Co., opens with the promise of a pros- 
perous year. There are 164 regular normal students in attend- 
ance, and 100 pupils in the model school. The senior class 
numbers 45. No changes have been made in the faculty,— 
Prof. D. C. Thomas is principal, and Dora N. Woodruff, pre- 
ceptress. There are two literary societies in this institution, 
—the Norma! Literary, organized in 1864, and the Athenzum, 
organized in 1869. There are two free reading-rooms, a well- 
selected library, and a cabinet of more than 5,000 specimens. 

Prof. S. P. Heiges, large'y known in the eastern part of the 
State as an efficient and practical instructor, has been elected 
to the principalship of the Shippensburg Normal School. 

The annual session of the Allegheny City and Co. Inst., held 
in the First Ward School Hall, Allegheny, Aug. 28, 29, and 30, 
was a session of unusual interest. Miss Lelia Partridge, an ex- 
ceedingly popular institute instructress, and Prof. Moses True 
Brown, prof. of Oratory in Tufts Coll., Massachusetts, gave 
interesting and instructive lectures in their specialties, and 
much earnest thought was inspired and new impulse given to 
the work of the year. Prof. Durling, formerly city supt. of 
Allegheny, was present, and delivered an address on ‘‘ Germ- 
inal Thought Caught on the Wing;”’’ Prof. Caldwell of Alle- 
gheny gave aseries of interesting talks on *‘ Plants and their 
Environments.”’ 

Dr. Wickersham, our honored ex-State Supt. of Public Instr., 
has been compelled, on account of ill-health, to resign his po- 
sition as Minister to Denmark, and is expected to return to 


‘his home in Lancaster in a few days. 


Mr. E. M. Wheeler, of Gambier, O., has transferred his 
labors to Beaver, where he has been elected supt. of schools. 
His work is already beginning to tell. The schools have been 
reorganized on a new and sound basis. All departments are 
working well in harmony, and a teachers’ library and pedagog- 


| ical club have been founded. 


PERSONALS. 

— Miss Swift, of the Kensington School of Art, England, 
has arrived in Chicago, and assumed the position of supt. of 
the Decorative Art Soc. Miss Swift has established a number 
of schools of needlework in Scotland and England, and is 
probably the finest teacher of needlework in America. 

— Miss Louisa Harris, of Oakland, Dedham, Mass., has just 
sailed for Europe to fillan appointment as teacher in the Roya) 
Normal Coll. and Acad. of Music for the Blind, in London, 
Eng. This college is under the patronage of Queen Victoria, 

— Rosa Bonheur is leading a retired life in her chateau of 
By, near Fontainebleau. The house is an old hunting-lodge 
of Marie de Medicis, skillfully restored by the artist-owner. 

— Miss Emily Faithful, the English philanthropist, is to lec- 
ture in this country during the fall and winter, on ** Modern 
Extravagance.’’ Miss Faithful hasa great field for usefulness, 
and it is to be hoped that she will be heard and heeded. 

— Mrs. Miriam Osgood, of Warner, Me., died, Thursday, 
Oct. 12, aged 103. She was the widow of Jacob Osgood, 
founder of the Osgoodite religious sect. Her maiden name 
was Stevens, and she was a native of Sutton. 

— Advices from London state that Charles Wahab, who re- 
rp wd made an exploration of Burmah, starting from China, 
is dead. 

— The New York Tribune reports Thurlow Weed as weaker 
and more restless. His physicians express fear. 

— Henry Ward Beecher has at length formally withdrawn 
from Congregational fellowship, on the ground, apparently, 
that he does not regard it as honest to stay any longer where 
he is not much wanted. Atthe meeting of the New York and 
and Brooklyn Assoc. of Congregational Churches at New 
York, Tuesday, he announced his withdrawal from member. 
ship in the association.— Ez. 

— Dr. Pusey died intestate, so that the noted Orphanage at 
Oxford, which expected to be generously remembered, will 
now have to be broken up. 

— President Arthur, who still retains a lively interest in his 
college society, the Psi Upsilon, recently gave the Union Coll, 
chapter $100 to aid in erecting a chapter house. 

— It is stated that ex-Gov. Coburn of Maine will give the 
Waterville Classical Inst. a building to cost about $40,000, and 
that architects are already at work upon the plans. 

— It is said that Oscar Wilde has netted about $15,000 by 
his lectures. 

— Mr. Henry Villard, prest. of the Northern Pacific railroad, 
has offered to endow Oregon Univ. with $50,000 if the State 
will increase its annual legislative allowance from $2,500 to 

— It is proposed to place a monument over the grave at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., of Col. W. T. Thompson, a gifted Southern 
writer, author of Major Jones’s Courtship, and other works. 
His resting-place is now unmarked. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


IraLy.—The good results obtained from the pedagogical 
conferences inaugurated last fall have induced the Minister of 
Pablic Instruction to increase the number of places where con- 


ferences are held by nine, making it seventeen for the present 
year. The conferences took place from the 10th to the 20th of 
Sept., under the presidency of a special government commis- 
sioner assisted by the proveditore of the province, the senior 
school inspector, the director of the normal school, and a rep- 
resentative of the municipality where the conference assembled. 


SwITZERLAND.—The canton of Valais is a model of its kind. 
The Council of Education is composed of two canons, an abbé 


and a lawyer. The inspectors of the primary schools are two 
canons, three parish priests, a vicar, a monk, and a single lay- 
man. The directors of the high schools (colléges) are two 
abbés and acanon. The Cantonal Government has appointed 
a Carmelite friar as its representative in the matter of public 
instruction at the next Zurich exposition. The greater num- 
ber of teachers and profeessors of the town of Sion are ecclesi- 


astics; nine-tenths of the professors of the College of St. Mau- 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


School Mathematics 


—_ 


NEWCOMB’S COURSE. 
i. ALGEBRA. 


Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20. 


ll. PLANE GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM'Y. 


Contains the portion of both sciences needed 
by those preparing for college, or such as termi- 
nate their course with the grammar school. 
12mo. $1.40. 


te Copies sent to teachers for examination, post- 
paid, upon receipt of half price. ; 


HENRY HOLT & C0., 29 West 28d St., New York. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN'S LECTURES 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PROF. BROWN will make en ments with Colleges, 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, Literary Associations 
for a FuLL CouRSsE OF 12 LECTURES; for a PARTIAL 
COURSE OF 4 LECTURES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 
**A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 

Address: COLLEGE HILL, Mass., 


Or, ALDINE HOTEL, Puna. 382 
$5 to $20 “Portland he. 


No. 


JUST ISSUED, 


Comprising the latest and beat productions of the most 
popular English and American Authors. Admirably 
adapted to the wants of the Schoolroom, the profes- 
sional Elocutionist, the Amateur Reader, and the 
Home Circle. Liberal discount in quantity and special 
rates on first introduction in schools. 


Prices: Paper, 35c.; Cloth, 75c.; Gilt, $1.00. 


Address, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St. 
Book Department. PHILADELPHIA, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 

1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10 x14. 

Per year, $1.00. 

The New Education and Kindergarten Messenger. 
Estab. 1877. Monthly, 16 pp, 7x10. Per yr., $1.00. 
The School Room.. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Help to Young Teachers. blished 1881. 16 pp., 
7x10. Per year, 50 cts. 

Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 
Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &. 


School Supplies, Agalite and Slate Pencil Black- 
board Slating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, &c. 


Connected with one of the largest and best schools in 
Illinois is a flourishing M and Art Department, 
now under the management of a lady who finds it 
necessary to dispose of the same. The net income for 
the last year was over $1,000, yet the department, with 
all its interests, is offered for $500. App! at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

890 b N. E. Bureau of Education. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 
Commences Sept. 20. 

Miss Lucy A. HILu, Miss KATHARINE A, HILL, Prins. 


The Misses HILL, having had excellent success in 
their English and Classical Day School, will open Sept. 
20,’82, in connection therewith,a Home DEPARTMENT, 
omen? located in Tewksbury Centre, a retired and 

ealthful village about twenty miles from Boston. 

Pupils can here quietly prepare themselves for col- 
lege, or pursue such special courses as may be desired. 
cach publ attention given to the individual needs of 
each pupil. 

Miss L. A. HILL’s long experience in Germany not 
only enables her to teach French and German by con- 
stant practice in conversation, but also gives her pe- 
culiar advantages in school government. Native teach- 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to pupils. 


References: Rev. Theodore Edson, D.D., Lowell ; 
Rev. T. M. Colweil, D.D., Lowell; J. T. Littleton, A.M., 
W. F. College, Murfreesboro, N.C. 

Address LUCY A. HILL, 

378 o 126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Maas. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica] instruction 
Is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. ps | 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and all matricu oftheyear. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., Paria. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


FOR THE 


Schaff - Herzog 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Universal Knowledge. 


By Scuarr, D.D,, LL.D. 


This is one of the best works for experienced canvass- 
ers to handle that has been issued for years. 
Send for descriptive circulars and terms. 


ALSO FOR THE 
Life and Characteristics 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


By Lyman Asport, D.D. 
Superbly Illustrated. 
Canvassers will find this one of the most popular 


books of the day. 
Send for circulars and terms. 
ALSO FOR THE 


CYCLOPEDIA 


Practical ‘Quotations. 


No book issued this year has had higher or better 
indorsements. Agents have astonishing success with it. 
Send for descriptive circulars and terms. 


A Oatalogue of all our Publications free. 
FUNK & WACNALLS, 


388 eow tf 10 and 12 Dey Sr., NEW YORK. 


STEEL 
| PENS. 


316 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. New- York. 
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rice are monks of that monastery. The normal school is 
directed by German Carmelites, and the curé, or parish priest, 
js an ex-officio member of the local junta. The newspaper 
from which the foregoing details are taken thus remarks in 
closing: ** And yet to say, with such school authorities, and a 
corps of teachers so select, the Valais is, up to the present mo- 
ment, the most ignorant of the Swiss cantons.”’ 


GERBMANY.— Voss’s Journal in Berlin says: An experiment 
of great importance for the instruction of the blind has, after 
jong efforts on the part of Dr. Ahrendts, the inventor of the 


short-hand system named after him, succeeded. . . . About 
a year ago Dr. Ahrendts ventured the first attempt, and began 
to teach a boy of thirteen,—born blind,—shorthand. At a 
meeting held recently this pupil gave surprising proofs of the 
skill he had attained. The boy wrote shorthand as fast as a 
skilled writer writes longhand, and read it with perfect fluency, 
discerning the size of the written signs with his fingers. A 
teacher in a school for the blind in Berlin, who was present, 
stated the result at the general meeting of German teachers 
of the blind held at Frankfort-on-Main in August. 


France.—The 8th federal fete of gymnasts, which took 
place at Rheims, was a brilliant affair. Two thousand gym- 
nasts from all parts of France, several thousand lycze boys, about 


800 boys from the primary schools, and three hundred young 
women took partin the exercises. Jules Ferry was present, and 
received the insignia of president of the Union. In his speech 
of acceptance, speaking as Minister of Public Instruction, he 
said: ‘* We seal in this fete aserious and lasting compact be- 
tween you (the members of the Union), and the University of 
France. My presence here is the sign that we agree with you 
in the opinion that the aim of our schools should not be simply 
to form learned citizens, but men capable of defending and 
serving their country.’’ 

The number of scholars under gymnastic training increases 
yearly. In Paris in 1876 the number of boys who took the 
course was .29,697, of girls 204; in 1881 the number of boys 
was 41,041, of girls 28,335. The number of professors of this 
branch in 1881 was 592, of whom 238 were women. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 
— Miss Luella F. Jordan has been appointed principal of 
the grammar school at Kennebunk, 


— The Woman’s Congress held a very successful meeting at 
Portland, Oct. 11, 12, and 13. Much enthusiasm was aroused. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForp, Manchester, N. H. 

— The trustees of Dartmouth have adopted a new system of 
commencement appointments and honors. The system was 
recommended by the entire faculty. It is the outgrowth of 
the optional and elective courses recently introduced. Merit- 


‘nes called for recognition in vain under the old marking sys- 
tem, but the new system, which is based on the decimal scale, 
recognizes excellence in any one department. In the future 
commencement speakers will be appointed by the faculty on 
the basis of excellence in general scholarship for the entire 
college course, and all students with an average of 80 per cent. 
of the maximum mark for the whole course will receive ap- 
pointments, and be grouped into classes in accordance.with 
their relative rank. Special honors also are to be awarded for 
excellence in special studies. ‘These honors are of two grades, 
—honorable mention and final honors. The former will be 
awarded for distinguished excellence,—chiefly in the prescribed 
studies of a department,—to all students who attain a rank of 
90 per cent. of the maximum, and fulfill certain other condi- 
tions fixed by the dept. Their names will be printed in the 
annual catalogue. Final honors will be awarded at the end of 
the senior year for very marked proficiency in any one of these 
10 studies: Greek, Latin, German and French, English, phi- 
losophy and political science, mathematics, physics, astronomy, 
chemistry, natural history. To procure this final honor stu- 
dents must pass a special examination and pursue courses of 
collateral reading or investigation ; they must also present 
theses embodying the results of original research, or otherwise 
prove to the faculty their ability to pursue independent re- 
search. A final honor, summa cum laude, will be given any 
student who has, in addition to the final honor taken on any 
subject, received honorable mention in the same dept. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynron, Townshend, Vt. 


— The valuable library of Hon. George P. Marsh, LL.D., 
lately deceased, is soon to be added to the already choice library 
of the Univ. of Vermont, giving the institution over 30,000 
volumes. Thiscollege library is the more valuable for having 
been largely selected by such eminent scholars as Prof. Joseph 
Torry and George P. Marsh. It is doubted whether this 
library could be duplicated. It will prove invaluable to the 
college, and a lasting honor to the State. 

— The matter of temperance instruction in schools is being 
pushed in the Vermont Legislature. Petitions with over 4,000 
names, asking a law to this effect, have already been sent in. 
Mrs. M. H. Hunt spoke before the Com. on Ed., and lectured 
on the same subject in the evening, with marked acceptance. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The vocal and piano concert of the N. E. Conserv- 
atory, at the Meionaon, on Wednesday, was a most worthy 
performance. Mr. Turner well sustained his reputation at the 
piano, and Miss Stoddard, the vocalist, delighted the audience. 
The music was classical and well apppreciated. 

The Boston Woman’s Christian Temperance Union held 
a public annual meeting iu Tremont Temple, Sunday, Oct. 15. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. R. W. McLaughlin, of Boston, 
and Miss S. M. Carpenter, of Providence. Secretary’s report 
was presented by Miss Tobey. 

— Sec. Dickinson, with his corps of assistants. visited Rock- 
port, at the extreme easterly point of the State, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of last week. Dr. Mayo’s lecture, on 
Wednesday evening, was largely attended and heartily enjoyed 


orious work in these well-established courses of college study 


and commended by the teachers and citizens of the place. It, 


was a noticeable fact that a public concert, generally very well 


attended, failed of securing an audience that evening. In Mr. 
Dickinson’s presentation of subjects not a word was wasted, 
and not a sentence could be spared. Agents Walton and Hub- 
bard have been so long well known to our teachers that the 
new man, Prof. Martin, was especially observed and criticised. 
His work was admirable, and so far as instruction in institutes 
is concerned, the Board could not have employed a more 
efficient agent. 

— The Bristol Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its annual 
meeting in Fall River, 28th inst. 

— We are pleased to learn that Miss Mary A. Wilcox,—a niece 
of Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of Malden,—after careful study in 
this country, is spending a year in Europe, and expects to 
return in the autumn of 1883 to fill the professorship of Biology 
and Zodlogy in Wellesley Coll., which has been vacant since 
January, 1880. 


— The 49t h convention of the Plymouth Co. Teachers Assoc. 
will be held at South Abington, Friday, Oct.20. The program 
is as follows: 


Morning.—Report of Com. on “ Course of Study for the Schools of 
Plymouth ©o.,”’ by Prin. A.G. Boyden. Civil Government; E. O. Achorn, 
So. Abington. School Discipline; Miss H. B. Loud, Rockland. Political 
Economy in Public Schools; 8. A. Snow, Scituate. Memory Exercises in 
English Literature; Miss J. A. Barry, Brockton. How to Simplify Arith- 
metic; Prof. A. C. Boyden. 

Afternoon.—Supplementary Reading ; W, H. Lambert, Malden. Con- 
ditions Essential to Success in the School-room; Dr. J.C. Gleason. Con- 
cerning Registers; F. Jacobs, West Scituate. Teaching Reading to the 
Youngest Childrea ; Miss Littlefield. The Old and New; Miss A. M. 
Kelley, Abington. Lively Recitations; W. C. Bates, Hingham. 

Evening.—Lecture : Holland and its People; Prof. W. H. Niles. 

The usual free return-tickets to the station from which one fuil fare 
— paid will be furnished over the Old Colony and Hanover Branch 

ways. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Providence Press (daily) is one of our most valuable 
exchanges. It not only deals with political and general sub- 
jects in a most intelligent and independent manner, but its 
frequent editorial articles on educational topics are clear, sen- 
sible, and practical. It is a warm supporter of the State nor- 
mal school, of high schools, and of industrial education,—forces 
so valuable in a State whose productive industries are the 
foundation of its wealth and prosperity. The educators of 
the State know how to appreciate so faithful an advocate of 
their interests. 

— The catalogue of Brown Univ. for this year will be issued 
under the direction of Prof. John H. Appleton. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The report of the special committee appointed to investi- 
gate the management of Secretary Northrop entirely ¢x- 
onerates him from any intentional wrong-doing. We be- 
lieve this to be in accordance with the general feeling through- 
out the State. We learn that a petition has been sent to the 
Board of Ed., signed by such men as ex-Prest. Woolsey, Prest. 
Porter, Prof. Salisbury, ex-Gov. English, and others, asking 
that they would not accept the resignation of Sec. Northrop, 
believing that he had done nothing that should impair the con- 
fidence of the people in his integrity or usefulness. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


MATHEMATICS, 


IN NEWCOMB’S MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 
ALGEBRA for Schools. 


Starting with the pupil’s knowledge of arithmetic, this 
book leads him by easy steps through such a course in 
Algebra as is necessary for preparation for our best col- 
leges, giving especial prominence to Factoring and Quad- 
ratics. In the Theory of Signs, the Fundamental Oper- 
ations, and the Transformation of Equations, it employs 
a system of concrete and numerical illustration which 
cannot fail to make these subjects clear and attractive 
to the learner. To insure facility in the manipulation 
of algebraic expression, it furnishes a large number of 
exercises of a widely-varied character. The book is also 
well adapted to girls’ schools and commercial, courses. 


NEWCOMB’S PLANE GEOMETRY & 
TRIGONOMETRY. $1.40. 


The volume, composed of the first parts of the author’s 
larger treatises on the respective subjects, is designed to 
meet the wants of pupils in our academies and high 
schools who are preparing for college or business-life. 
Believing that the science of Geometry is based upon 
observation, the author has made his treatment in this 
part of the work as concrete as possible. In his meth- 
ods of demonstration he has followed Euclid, but has 
selected a series of propositions with reference to their 
application in practical work as well as to their logical 
dependence. The hypothesis and conclusion is each 
stated separately, the steps in the proof are numbered, 
and, when possible, expressed in the form of an equation. 
In the Trigonometry, following a well-known principle 
of the human mind, the author has represented the 
functions by lines at the start, afterward abandoning 
this treatment for the method by ratios. The work also 
contains a set of four-place tables, with suggestions as 
to their use, and hints on the art of computation. 


HISTORY. 


GARDINER’S ENGLISH HISTORY for 


SCHOOLS. $1.00. 


this book gives a simple, fascinating story of England’s 
history, as it has been developed by modern investiga- 
tion. The treatment is largely biographical, and is de- 
signed to furnish pupils with such a knowledge of English 
Heceee? as shall enable them to trace on English soil the 
growth of those political ideas which, transplanted to 
this country and more fully developed, found expression 
in our own Constitution. 


CERMAN. 


WHITNEY -KLEMM’S NEW GER- 
MAN SERIES. 


I. Rudiments of German. 
II. German by Practice. 
III, A German Reader, with Notes and Vocabulary. 
(In Octobder.) 


Realizing that for younger, or partly-drilled pupils, the 
methods best for his own students at Yale are not appli- 
cable; and, in response tu a wide demand from teachers 
having several grades, Professor Whitney has consented 
to the enlargement of his series with reference to the needs 
of all. There have just been prepared for it these three 
elementary books, depending more upon the youthful 
powers of imitation and practice than upon the concen- 
tration and discrimination of drilled students. Teach- 
ers of the younger pupils have also felt that such ele- 
mentary books should be by one of themselves. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar satisfaction that the publishers 
announce the collaboration with Professor Whitney, in 
these books, of Mr. L. R. Kiemm, president of the 
Deutsch-Amerikanischer Lehrbund, and author of the 
very successful Lese und Sprachbiicher. Probably no man 
in the country has wider experience in conducting and 
organizing the teaching of German than Mr. Klemm 
in the public schools of Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
The plan is very simple. It offers the student more 
practice in reading, speaking, and writing German, than 
is usualin grammars. Instead of detached sentences 
which awaken but little interest, narratives, descrip- 


tions, anecdotes, etc., are given, in which the grammar 
of the lesson is exemplified. These pieces are carefully 
edited so asto bring out prominently whatever gram- 
mar-rules are the subject of the lesson. They give 
many perme ey for colloquial exercises, and thus 

leasantly train the student in the use of the language. 

he grammar (German by Practice) contains the essen- 
points and numerous exceptions have been 
avoided. 


STERN’S Studien und Plaudereien. 


FRENCH. 


STERN & MERAS’ “Etude Progressive 
de la Langue Francais.” $1.50. 


This volume, prepared by the authors for use in their 
own classes, is published in response to a wide demand 
for a text-book in French ona plan similiar to that of 
‘‘STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN.’’ It consists of a series 
of conversations which develop in an orderly and practical 
manner the fundamental facts of the forms and struc- 
ture of the language, and at the same time provide the 
pupil with a vocabulary of words of frequent occurrence. 
The subjects chosen are such as might well occupy the 


thoughts and time of cultivated people, and open up to 
the pupil the wide field of German history and literature. 
The work can be used with any method of teaching. In 
classes where English only is spoken, it may be taken in 
connection with the grammar as a progressive reader; 
while in classes where French is the medium of com- 
munication, it is to the teacher a guide in preparing his 
lessons, and to the pupil a first reader. Tables of Gram- 
mar have been added, which are designed to serve for 
repetition and reference. 


MOUNTONNIER’S “Les Premiers Pas 
dans l’Etude du Francaise.” $1.25. 


This little book follows the system developed in Dr. 
Sauveur’s works, but is suited to pupils beginning 
French at a very early age. So far as practicable the 


meaning of words is taught by pictures and signs, and 
the exercises are arranged with special reference to mas- 
tering a good pronunciation. 


DE JANON’S “Recueil de Poesies,” a 
l’Usage de la Jeunesse Americaine. 


$1.00. 
Of this modest little volume the compiler says in her 
preface: ‘‘In the absence of a book of poetry such as I 
desired, I have gathered in spare hours various frag- 
ments from our best poets, which I have given to my 
pupils, To-day these form a volume, and I have yielded 
to the solicitations of my friends in giving them to the 


printer. Asan exercise for the memory, poetry is an 
agreeable assistance; it is also of great advantage in ac- 


quiring a good pronunciation.” 


_ W™ Copies of any of the above-named works sent post-paid to Teachers for examination with view to 
introduction upon receipt of one-half the advertised prices, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
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The Pyramid Problem. - - 


Some Late Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism. - - - Watson 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago $i 25 
Songs of - - - - Taylor bad 3 00 
Poems of Thomas ley Aldrich. Illus.,8vo. - . Houghton, M & Co, Bost 5to9 00 
Doctor Zay. - - - - - - - E Stuart Phelps o “6 e 1 25 
John Randolph. - - - - Adams “ 1 25 
How to Use the Microscope. - - - - John Finn Industrial Pub Co, NY 1 00 
Life of Marmion. 12mo, cloth. - - - - John W Lovell & Co, NY 50 
The Hermits. 12mo, cloth. - - ° - 66s 66 bad 50 
A Modern Instance. - - . - - WD Howells Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 50 
Parisian Art and Artists. . - - - Henry Bacon bad os bed 3 00 
Sketches of Military Life. - - - - - Ede Amisis G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 2 00 
Drawing in Black and White. Art Handbooks, No. 8. Carter 66 ss “ 50 
The Story of Seigfried. . - - - - Baldwin Chas Scribner's Sons, NY 2 00 
New Edition of the Works of George P. Marsh. 3 v., set. “6 ss bad ea 2 00 
Life of Haydn. Translated by George R. Upton. - Louis Nahbl Jansen pe | & Co, Chicago 1 25 
The Analysis of Polable Water. Folkland - - Folkard D Van Nostrand, NY 50 
Blow-pipe Analysis and Determinative Mineralogy. - Cornwall “ s bed 2 50 
Capt. Mausana. - - . - - . Bjérnson Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 00 
Educational Doctrine. - - - - - Payne Chas Humphrey, Adrian, Mich 60 
Family Flights in Egypt and Syria. - - - Hale D Lothrop & Co, Boston 2.50 to 3 00 
Browning’s Selections. 2d series. New edition. 2 vols. Macmillan & Co, NY ea, 2 25 
Easy Star Lessons. - - - - - - Proctor G P Patnam’s Sons, NY 2 50 

Ballard John Wiley & Sons, NY : = 


R Worthington, NY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE desire to ask teachers and schoo! officials 
to read with attention the important announce- 
ment made by Lee & Shepard, Boston, in this 
issue of THE JOURNAL, on the left-hand cor- 
ner at the top of first page. Special notice 


should be taken of the series of Graded Sup: | 


plementary Reading prepared by Prof. B. F. 
Tweed, late supervisor of Boston public schools. 
These books cover the first, second, and third 
year of the primary school, are wisely graded, 
specially adapted to the several classes, and 
furnished so cheaply that no primary school 
can afford to do without them. No man in 
this country has the experience and ability to 
perform this important work better than Prof. 
Tweed. He has studied the difficulties of 
teachers, and has sought to furnish matter ex- 
actly suited to the reading needs of young chil- 
dren. These little books are published in nine 
parts, put up in brown paper covers, and sold 
for four cents each. The same firm publish 
the Cambridge Series of Information Cards for 
supplementary reading, printed on thick card- 
board, price two cents each. These are admir- 
able, and are well written, mainly by that em- 
inent teacher and scholar, W. J. Rolfe, A.M. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


J. A. SWASEY, Esq., 21 Brattle St., Boston: 

** After years of annoyance from using poor 
blackboards, we are at last in possession of 
yours, which I fully believe to be the best in 
use. Ido not know but that as good a surface 
can be made by others, but after trying many 
kinds and for many years, I am free to say 
that I have never seen the equal of the Swasey 
blackboard. M. C. LAMPREY, 

Prin. North Easton High School. 

No. Easton, Oct. 5, 1882. 


KoHLER’sS Furnaces are, without question, 
the best im the market, and those seeking the 
best heaters for home, or school, or church 
use, should examine them before purchasing 
elsewhere. After several years’ labor, and care- 
ful experiment, they have succeeded in con- 
structing a double-hot-air-chamber, wrought- 
iron Furnace, which obviates all the objections 
that have been urged against furnace-heating. 
Perfectly original in principle, this furnace 
will be found on examination to combine in 
itself qualities for heating buildings of all 
classes which cannot be surpassed. 

All the material used in this furnace is of 
the best quality, and is of greater strength and 
weight than will be found in the correspond- 
ing parts of other furnaces; and the workman- 
ship, which is under their own personal super- 
vision, is of the most thorough character. 
Above the fire-pot, it is made wholly of wrought- 
iron plate, and all the joints are made gas-tight, 
by the parts being accurately fitted and firmly 
riveted and bolted together, without the use 
of putty or cement. 

The following claims, as we know by one 
year’s use of the furnace, are well ‘sustained : 

The furnace is superior to any other heating 
apparatus in the following particulars: 


1. That from its construction and mode of 
operation,—the flame and gases being carried 
forward under a direct draught, through nar- 
rowing openings, and between highly-heated 
surfaces, and a supply of hot air constantly ad- 
mitted above the fire, a more perfect combus- 
tion of the gases is secured. 

2.That from the heat being forced through 
the narrowing spaces, and its direction fre- 
quently changed, by which its whole volume is 
brought in forcible contact with radiating walls, 


face, and that the escaping heat is reduced to 
the smallest attainable percentage. 

8. That for the reasons mentioned it is the 
most powerful known heater, in proportion to 
the fuel consumed. 

4. That for the same reasons it is more 
economical, and will make at least a third 
more heat from the same coal than any other 
furnace. 


5. That the evaporating arrangement gives 
ar moistened as nearly as possible to the moist- 
ure of out-door air at a corresponding summer 
tem perature. 

6. That the house, cellar, and warmed air are 
free from gas, dust, and ashes, and the air is as 
agreeable as grateful to weak lungs, and as 
conducive to health as any artificial heat 

7. That the hot air is more completely under 
control, and can be more equally distributed 
and carried to greater distances. 

8. That it does not make clinkers ; and the 
fire can be kept through the entire winter with- 
out rebuilding. 

9. That it is self-cleaning; there being no 
place for the lodgement of ashes, they fall back 
to the pit. The only part ever to be cleaned is 
the horizontal part of the smoke-pipe, and that 
can be brushed back into the furnace. 

10. That it requires less care and labor in 
management than any other. 


Mrssks. HENRY Hott & Co, New York, 
make in this issue of THz JOURNAL a half- 
page announcement of important books for 
teachers of the Modern Languages, to which 
special attention is called. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Good words continue to come in, both from 
teachers and schools supplied by this Bureau. 
Says a prominent lady teacher in one of the 
New York normal schools: ‘‘ I am well started 


in my work, having 70 pupils in French and 
German. I shall earnestly and cordially rec- 
ommend your agency to any persons of my ac- 
quaintance who may desire positions as teach- 
ers,’’ This lady studied in Europe, 


‘* My daughter has taken the medicine faith- 
fully, according to directions, and her health 
and spirits are now perfect. The humor is all 


gone from her face. I wish every anxious 
mother might know what a blessing Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is in such cases.”’ 


NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BRE- 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 

Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 
373 21 BARCLAY STREET, NEw YorRK. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK 
POETRY AND SONC. 


An Elegant Volume of Poetical Selections. 
FROM ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Collected and Edited by CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 
of Cambridge, compiler of the Longfellow Birthday 
Book, ete. With Steel Portrait of Longfellow, and 
16 full- nal designs by 
CHURCH, ENN, GIFFORD, 
MURPHY, SCHELL, SMILLIE, and others. Engraved 
by GEORGE T. ANDREW. 


Over 900 pages, royal 8vo. 


Cloth, Full Gil $5.00 | Half Mor., Gilt Top, $7.50 
Full Morocco, Gilt, 10.00 | Tree Calf, Gilt, 12.00 

Printed on extra calendered » With golden brown 
border rules, and bound with designs of exquisite 
beauty, illustrated from original de by the best 
artists in the country, and containing some of 1 the choic- 
est poetry of the English language, the beaaty of this 
volume and the value of the selections will make it an 
ap ropriate Holiday Gift or a valuable work for library 
reference, 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & 00., Pubs., 


13 Astor Place, New Vork. 
For sale by all booksellers. 379 


ige illustrations from 
IELMAN, FREDERIOKS, 


6 50 REVIEW TOPIO SLIPS in Physiology, U 8. and 
English ‘History, and Geography, 5 cts. 

650 PROBLEM SLIPS in Arithmetic, Algebra (with an- 

swers), and Theorems in Geom » 75 cts. 

200 OCOUPATION OARDS. Word and Sentence Build- 


GLENN’S 
Sulphur Soap, 


FOR CURING 


Obstinate Skin Diseases, 


BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 


WHEN USED DAILY IN THE TOILET, ONE 
CAKE (25 OENTS) IS SUFFICIENT TO 
TEST ITS WONDERFUL EFFECTS 
IN CLARIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


3 Cakes GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


FOR 60 CENTS, 
Will afford TWELVE AMPLE SULPHUR BATHS, as effi- 
cacious as any from Nature’s own springs. 


SULPHUR BATHS 


Are an admirable remedy for GOUT and RHEUMA- 
TISM and a marvelous healer of ULCERS and 
OLD SORES that resist the operation 
of Salves and Ointments. 


| BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. | 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Has Been Counterfeited. 


ce Observe N. CRITTENTON, Propri- 
etor,’’ on each without which none is 
genuine. Sold by all Druggists. Depot, 115 
Fulton Street, New York. 


Three Cakes sent by Mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents in Stamps. 


‘HILT BAIR & WHISKER DYE,’ 
Black or Brown, 50 cts. Sold by all Druggists. 


Christmas 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
FOR SUNDAY -SCHOOLS. 
NEW, BRIGHT, CHABMING. 


By the Most Popular Authors. 16 Pages, including 
a Beautiful 
Respensive Service 
Prepared by W. F. SHERWIN. $4 per hundred by ex- 
press, charges not prepaid. 50 cts. per doz. by mail, 
postpaid. Single copy 5 cts. 


CATCHING KRISS KINGLE 


A Bright and Amusing 
Christmas Cantata, 


By H. BUTTERWORTH and GEORGE F. Roor. 
New Music! Merry Dialogue! 


Price, $3 per dozen a ee charges not prepaid, 
Single specimen copy, 35 cts. by mail. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: | Cincinzfati, 0. 


No. 5 Union Square. 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 
AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC.- 
tice, having had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 


edy for the — and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Gatarrb, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections; also a itive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with fall directions for preparing 


and using. Sent 5 ae addressing with stamp, 
paming this paper, . A. NOvEs, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 388 m 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
SOMETHING NE W.—Teachers (Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


DUPLEX 


Two books in one at the p 
good, smooth —— for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o 


rice of one. Writing always near copy. pa 
v0. r- 


ddress 


pages free. A 
J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


also striven to retain the 
ticulars, virtually intact. 


respects, besides the addi 


of &O cents. 


JUST READY, 
NEW EHDITION 


English Grammars, 


THOROUCHLY REVISED 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


As the PusBLIsHERS OF Brown’s GRAMMARS, we take pleasure in announcing 
that these PoputarR STANDARD Text-Books have been THOROUGHLY REVISED 


AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improve- 
ments which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, we have 
ammatical system of Goold Brown, in all essential par- 
is we believe will still be found to be the case in this 
new edition ; although eve decided changes have been made in certain important 
on of matter to carry out the 
ith these alterations we hope that these works w 
the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. 
Copies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 
desire to examine it, on receipt of 2&5 cents, and of the “Institutes” on receipt 


lan of the reviser. 
ill be found more useful to 


Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 
56 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 


TREE DRAWING. 


ALSO 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 
IN BLOOKING OUT. 

Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cernhill, Boston. 


and the proximity of the walls to the fire, it 


has a greater radiating power.to the same sur-' sent 


ing, Writing and Numbers combined, 50 cts. 
post-paid. WHITTIEB, Derby, Vt, 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circylar, 
382 tf eow 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Now is the time to register to secure the best tions 
in vacancies constartly occurring, and in schools which 
application and circulars sen uirers, free 
postage, on application to v 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 

By a gentleman bearing a medical d , & situation 
as teacher of botany, zoblogy, and biological ae. 
Would make available, if desired, a set of Marshall’s 
Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s “ New 
Histological Microscopes” with cases for reagents and 
staining fluids. Address, “ BIOLOGY,” care of Editor 
of THE JOURNAL. 380 


ARDS Bend two 3-ct. atampe to ©. TOLLNER, 


B., BROOKLYN, N. for a new set ele- 
gant Chromo Cards and Catalogues of Latest De- 
sign 389 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., are now ready with their second annual 
circular, giving complete details concerning 
the 190 prizes offered by them to the pupils of 
al] the public, private, and art schools of the 
United States. They succeeded last season in 
pot only interesting many, but in giving satis- 
faction to all competitors; and those who are 
studying the art of drawing should not fail to 
send for a circular, 


[MPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 

an plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


Mrs. E. Mrr1am CoyRIERE, 36 West 21st 
Street, New York city has taken the agency of 
the celebrated Juvet Globes, and also deals in 
School Furniture, and other school supplies. 
Her office is with Miss Helene Hesse, at her 
Educational Bureau. Among the many good 
things Mrs. Coyriere has to offer to schools, 
is Gould’s Arithmetical Frame, a device for 
teaching arithmetic, unsurpassed by anything 
ever introduced into the school-room. 

MALARIAL disorders as often attack the 
people of large cities asof the country. Ayer’s 
Ague Cure is warranted a safe and certain 
specific. 


BRowNn’s GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS 
(advertised in our issue of Oct. 13, page 237), 
should be in the hands of every teacher and ed- 
ucator. To enable our patrons to obtain it 
free of cost, we have made special arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Wood & Co., the publishers, 
whereby we are enabled to offer this incom- 
parable standard work as a premium for a club 
of five new subscriptions to THE JOURNAL, 
and $12 50, or new subscriptions to our publi- 
cations to the amount of $12.50. Do not lose 
this opportunity. 

—‘* Choose an author as you choose a friend.”’ 


When you need a pen be sure to send 
To the nearest stationer for Esterbrook’s. 


NEW BOOKS. 


DOCTOR ZAY. 


A novel by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
“The Gates Ajar,” “ Friends,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, 
$1.25. 


One of the strongest and most interestiug stories Miss 
Phelps has ever written. As the heroine is a lady phy- 
sician, Miss Phelps bas an excellent opportunity to pre- 
sent some important views of professional and social 
life. Those who have read Mr. Howells’s story, ** Dr. 
Breen’s Practice,’ will be curious to observe the differ- 
ent development of characters and theories in ‘‘ Doctor 
Zay” with a plot substantially the same. 


ALDRICH’S POEMS. 
HOLIDAY EDITION. 


The complete Poems of THOMAS BAILEY ALDRIOH. 
From new electrotype plates. With fine steel por- 
trait, and admirably illustrated. 8vo, limp cloth, or 
in illuminated flexible covers, $5.00; full morocco, 
or tree calf, $9.00, 

Mr. Aldrich has rearranged and revised his poems 
for this edition, which is brought out in the most careful 
and tasteful style of the Riverside Press. 


It isin every respect a work of art, and the season 
will bring no gift book more tasteful. 


POEMS OF AMERICA. 


HOLIDAY EDITION. 


8 vols., 16mo, with 70 excellent illustrations. The set, 
cloth, $5.00; half calf, $10.00. 


The first of these books contains the ms included 
in the two volumes devoted to New England in Mr. 
Longfellow’s “ Poems of Places”; the second includes 
the Middle and Western States; the third, the Southern 
States and British America. In this new form, and 
with the illustrations which are now added, these 
poems, which celebrate the legends, traditions, and 
picturesque incidents in the history of the famous 

ties of America, will be doubly welcome. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Send by mail, post- 
Paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


$6 & week in your own town. ‘Terms and $6 outiit 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention d to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 2—t.etters and Words. -Bold Style. 
No. 3—Werds and Capitals........ “ 
No. 4—Sentences Medium Style. 
Capitals, etc.......Finished “ 
“ 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 

The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 

ny one of the en se sent by mail, 
paid, on receipt of the price. Published by i 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


386 812 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


: 216 es. A very choice 
Sterling Gems. collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIn. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


H H By THEODORE 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader. sewano « 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method ”’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. ; 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph S8t., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth 8t., New York. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
378 Winpsor Looks, CT. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the very best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken), 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


A REASON WHY 


So many of the better class of American teachers are 
registering with the N. E. Bureau of Education, and so 
many of the best schools all over the nation are seeking 
teachers through this agency, is told by our correspond- 
ent below: 

OncuTtT, LL.D.: My dear Sir,— There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational] bureau in 
the country; viz., that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better pay. I have 
reason to know that you have successfully occupied 
this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of 
American teachers upon the fact. 


Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1882. tf 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
ta For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
ticulars, apply to 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
872 zz Wellesley, Maas, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


POSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATricus G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommend: 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
ecachers’ Agency 
240 xx (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


‘ F AC 4 F R S WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply to BROCKWAY TEAOH- 

ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384z2z 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governeszes. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
348-2z 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnishes, without charge, PROFESSORS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 
for any eof school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories.| Facilities Well-qualified Teachers 
desiring positions should send stamp for Application- 
form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 
389 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


To "Teachers, 


To Students, 
To Ministers, ana © 
All Professionals. 


Good News from Boston. 


benefit from the use of 


It ts what is wanted when exhausted. 


relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 


that babies like it and want it. 


It will make blood faster than all pre 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 


It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 
In general use in the United States Navy and Hospitals. Our electrotypes show 


THE READERS or toe MUSICAL RECORD, many of whom have received great 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD, 


Prenounce it Nutritious fer All. 


NEw ENGLAND M, AND M. Inst. FAIR, BOSTON, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regular meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 


digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). 


J. F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
(and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians). 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, fre- 
quently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Murdock’s Liquid Food will 


tions known, and can be retained 


Kept by your Druggist; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 
I@™ One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz. 55 cts.; 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


12 oz., $1.00. 


One bottle will convince you of its merits. 


honsehold, — [Editors of the Musical press. 


The Musical Public especially benefited. Great Singers use it, and will not be without it. 


We have used this in our family for many months, and it is what is wanted in every 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesandgentiemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGouN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance tions, June 7 and 8, and 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mase, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized , a: the States in the Union, 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 
TON will reopen their Kindergarten and Advanced 
Classes at 52 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass.,on Monday 
Oct.9. They will beat home after Oct.1. Applications 
for the Normal Class, which opens in November, may 
be addressed as above, or made in person between 1 and 
3 P. M. during October. 383 i 


INDERGARTEN. 
THE PHILADELPHIA TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
Reopens October 19. 
383 i MRS. VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Princ. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art eduvation and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further purticulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 OrTo Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1883, 

55 Address E. H. RvuSsELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A Special and Ad 
course of study, two years. an - 
vanced Course for specsal classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss, 
S For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 


EW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

for Kindergarten Teachers. Model ipaeegeaten 
and Elementary Classes. 7 E. 22d St. Eleventh An- 
nual Course, Oct. 4. Prof. KRAvSs and MARIA 
KRAvs-BoEtTR, authors of “ Kindergarten Guide,” 
** Kindergarten: its Use and Abuse,” &c. 288 

PREPARATORY. 


E*; GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


West building, “4. Consplese 
of s. 38. schoo ng. 4. 5 
a rf on 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Mils 

1. 17. Hlocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. iz 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commerca College. Rev. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, Kast Greenwich. R. I. 63 as 


Primary Teacher, 


Vol. 5, bound in Qloth, 396 pp. Price $1.50. 


There is no better aid to teachers of Primary and 
Ungraded Schools, who desire to keep abreast of the 
progress made in improved methods of instruction. 

N, PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, 
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SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 15. 


READY IN 


OCTOBER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF ‘STUDENTS LEARNING TO READ AT SIGHT; 


With Notes, Vocabulary, Index of Proper Names,and Exercises for Translation into Latin. Illustrated by 
numerous Cuts. 


By THOMAS B. LINDSAY, Ph.D., Assistant Prof. of Latin in the Boston University. 


AMONG the characteristic features of this new edition of “‘ Cornelius Nepos” are the following : 


The orthographical accuracy of the text, the results 
of the investigations of Fleckeisen, Brambach, and 
others, having in kept carefully in view. 


The notes have been prepared with special reference 
to the training of the student in sight-reading, and 
to assist him in grasping the main idea of the sentence. 


The English-Latin exercises make immediate use of 


the words and idioms of the text, thus fixing them 
firmly in the mind. 

The marking of the long vowels, and the relation of 
derivatives to a common root, are among the special 
features of the vocabulary. 

It is a valuable supplementary reading-book, where 
the curriculum does not admit of its introduction into 
the prescribed course. 


CORNELIUS NEPOs is one of the authors regularly read in the German Gymnasia. The clearness of his style 
and the interest of the subjects treated by him are especially adapted to engage the attention of the student, 
and make his study of Latin a pleasure rather than a task. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's Baythateay is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not to enter upon aregular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 12mo 
volume, $15 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examinafion, with a view to introduction in school or college, 


for 75 cents. - 
A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishors, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
sis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from 11th German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 
ee Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any of 
the world who will furnish his address. ZZ 


German Text-Books, 


By F. BACON, Pu.B., 
Instructor of German in Sauveur College of Languages 
and Hasbrouck Institute. 

I. Der Leitfaden, a Grammar and Reader com- 
bined. 324 pages. Price $1.25. Il. German Con- 
versations, being Part IL. of the LEITFADEN, con- 
taining 139 stories, dialogues, plays, and songs, with 
music, 181 pages. Price, 75 cents. Ill. Deutsche 
Schreibschrift, a 16 page copy-book, engraved, extra 
paper, double ruled. Price 15 cts. 

* The selection of dialogues is a unique feature. The 
are of great value and would of themselves be a suffi- 
cient inducement to give the books a place in my school.”’ 
—Prof. A. Van Daell, Sauveur College of Languages. 

“Part Il. is unique. The selections are admirable. 
Though based on the natural method, it is the best 
reader I have yet seen for students in any method. I 
am anxious to know if Part II. can be obtained in - 
arate form. This alone, and at a reduced price, would 
soon come into general use as a reader. Its merits 
could not long remain unknown to the intelligent 
teachers all over the land.’’— Prof. A. C. Dawson, 
Swarthmore College, Penn. 

36 Specimen Pages sent free. 


Address, E. F. BACON, Box 1, Hoboken, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF | PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'’S Child's History. 
ROYSE*S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 


CLARK. & MAYNARD, 734 Brosaway, 

erson’s to and Waist’ 

Leighten’s History of Bome; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Beed an ellegg ed Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hiutchison’s ysiolegy and Hypiene: 

» Agt., H. Il. SMITH 


+, D. WILLIAMS 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
Is book thas may be bead with and 
profit during the idle hours of Vout 
41 ARTICLES ON 4i LIVE TOPICS. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
830 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Our Premium List. 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish engage 
in profitable work. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *“‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 

cts. a vol. in cloth, 30 cts. in paper. 


Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 
t; Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard III; Macbeth; 
idsummer-Night’s Dream; ‘Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; 1 
Henry 1V; 2 Henry IV; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Department), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
377 87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 
MINSTREL SONGS. ov xew. 


Here, at last, we have nearly all the world-famous, 
universally admired, sung and whistled melodies, in 
one book. 100 popular Bailads and Plantation ney 
with piano accompaniment. This number includes 
Old Folks at Home,” “ Old Kentucky Home,” “ Zip 
Coon,” “Nelly Bly,” “Camptown Races,” “ Golden 
-Slippers,”’ Lillie Dale,” “ Twinkling Stare,’ “ By the 
Bright Light,” and there are more than 90 others. 

$2 plain. 823.50 cloth. 83 gilt. 


How TO PRACTICE, by A. M. Pupin, is a capital little 
guide-book for teachers and scholars, and such as 
every practical teacher will like to have. Mailed 
for 50 cts. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. 3's 


STREL SONGS are the t additions to Ditson’s 


Huxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10) 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10, 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .90) 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


McCLees & Co. 


Furnish School Boards with Books, Slates, 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, and 
everything needed by pupil and teacher, at 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMESICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. $1.00. 


LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. 
WHITTIER LEAFLETS. 


Edited by JosEPHINE E.HopGpon. With Biograph- 
ical Sketches, Portraits, and Illustrations. Teachers’ 

rice for set (Leaflets and Pamphlet), 50 cents; for 
Leaflets or Pamphlet separately, 25 cts. 


te Special Rates for Introduction. 


ARMSTRON G'S 
PRIMER 
UNITED 


STATES 
Book sent for Exami- HISTORY. 


nation, Post-paid, for 
35 cents. 

6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. 0. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 


MAPSt 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Bortz, Manager. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
for 


Olasstes Students. 
(4 vols. read: * $1.00 and $1.25 
Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $95 
tory otence Series (30 vols.), 7S 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schoo 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols.,each .50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und 8 » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English 


Chadbourne’s Natural T: 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learnt to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 7S 


Address, " NEW &NGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Btreet, Boston | 


Hawiey 


to the Publishers. 


I’s Well; Coriolanus; beline; Comedy of E : 
0. STOOKIN Agt. for ARO 

00 47 Franklin St.. Boston, Mass. | 387 tf PHILADELPHIA. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Bostm.| POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 

New Pubications. 107 Chambers 8t.. New York, 


87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. | of 


Bartholomew’s New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Relfe’s New Physics. 

Little Gems of Literature. 

Campbell’s School Records. 

Payson Danton, & Scribaer’s Cour Books. 


er. 
te. , furnis 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


**Home Musical Library;”’ have more than 200 pages 
each, full sheet-music size, vre handsomely bound, and 
give a great deal of music for a moderate price. 

The MUSICAL FAVORITE contains about 50 piano 
pieces of an average length of 3 or 4 es each, of 
medium difficulty, and by the most popular composers, 
as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, Wilson, Schumann, 
Aubert. Lamothe, etc.; in all 38 composers. 


$2 plain. $2.50 cloth. 83 gilt. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CQO., 
386 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Sseeseseg } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


MacVicar's New Arithmetics 


THE LATEST, 
THE HANDSOMEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 
THE BEST. 


Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, s2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. ' 
6 Bond Street, 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave, |Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s Surveying 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
R. | Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvoatTionaL PuBLIsHERs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Miedels for the use 
common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


P %s Natural History Series. For schools 
and Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged with object- 


Prang’s American Chromes. 1550s 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. is & 20 Aster Place, N. Y. 
TH 43 Bleeker St. Natienal Subscription Agency 


and Foreign, at CLUB Rats. Send 
stamp for Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 


Catalogue of Books, 
And you will become a purchaser, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


372tf 1234 Nasene Street, New Vork. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 


Stone’s History of Eugliand ; 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and deu- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Mieservey’s Book- Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 


ce Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 

Bowser’s Analytical Geometry $1.75 

“ss Diff. and Integral Calculus, 2.35 
Mimidie’s Mechanical Drawing, 8vo, .00 

66 Geometrical 12m0, %.00 
Ceffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3.50 
Weisbach’s Mechanics, octavo, 10.00 
Plattner’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 5.00 
Plympten’s 12mo, 1.50 


New Text-Books. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 8 

ary, 55 cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. 

BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S OLARENDON DICTIONARY. 

Specimens. 45 cents. 

NEW LATIN PRIMER. Specimens, 
cen 

GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF CHSAR. Speci- 

men, 35 cents. 

PERRIN’S CHSAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts. 

VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents. 

HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Specimens, $1.00. 


eer For above and other valuable publications, in- 
cluding Venable’s Mathematics, Holmes’s Readers, Car- 
ter’s General History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address 


mens: Element- | Boo 


Ruskin Readers. 


The following volumes are valuable as READING- 
Ks, and are specially recommended for use to High 
Schools and Ladies’ Seminaries: 


I. The True and Beautiful. Selected from 
Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth.............-. 2. 
EE. Art Culture. Selected from Ruskin’s 
Works. 12mo, cloth................. 
KEI, Precious Thoughts. Selected from 
Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth .............. 
IV. Cheice Selections. Selected from Rus- 
kin’s Works. 12mo, cloth ..... .... cee 2.00 
Vv. Sesame and Lilies. 12mo 1,00 
VE. Lectures te Littl Housewives. 
(Ethics of the Dust.) 12mo, cloth............ 1.25 
VEE. Pearls for Young Ladies, 12mo, cl. 1.25 
*,* Copies of these seven volumes will be sent for ex- 
amination, with reference to introduction, FREF, by 
mail, on receipt of two-thirds of the printed price. 


UNIVEBSITY PUBLISHING Co., 
Murray Now York, 


Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New in. 


New Complete Ootelogue gratis, 
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